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Low-cost, efhcient lighting for narrow 


stack aisles designed by SNEAD & Co. 





Snead Stack Aisle Light Refle 
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he Snead Reflector was designed with a perforated 
reflecting surface especially for the peculiar and exact 
ing requirements of illuminating narrow aisles between 
book ranges. It is made from a single piece of heavy 
gauge aluminum, shaped and perforated according t 
exact mathematical calculations, so that some of the 
light rays that ordinarily fall on the nearest books are 
reflected to the more remote books. This tends t 


equalize the general illumination. 


Io secure the same intensity of light on lower shelves 


is with Snead Reflectors, ordinary fixtures would re 
quire larger lamps with greater power consumption 


and objectionable glare 


The cost of Snead Reflectors is very moderate. Due t 
new manufacturing facilities they are at prewar levels 
Snead Reflectors are unbreakable, simple to install, easy 
to keep clean without removal, and lamps may be re 
placed readily. The satin-smooth interior reflecting 
surface offers little opportunity for dirt or dust to ad 
here. Eyes of persons are shielded from glare by the 


solid baffles facing the axis of the aisle 


Snead & Company offers librarians and architects the 
benefit of its vast experience in solving problems of 
llumination. We will gl adly cooperate in the selection 
ble types of illumination and fixtures, including 
he modern Louverall Ceiling, for reading rooms 

bligation 


rels, and other rooms, without o 
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the 1949 Volume of = 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Here’s the news encylopedia you've been waiting for . . . a one- volume 
summary of over 500,000 separate news items published in The New 
York Times throughout 1949. 


For quick reference, the news is organized and summarized under 


3,500 subjects 

20,000 names of individuals 

4,000 names of institutions 

5,500 names of business organizations 


and each item is dated so you can quickly locate the original story 


in The New York Times, or in any other newspaper that you file. 


The 1949 volume of THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX é is printed 
on enduring rag paper and bound in library buckram. It has 1175 pages. 
The price is only $35 in the U.S. and U.S. possessions . . . $36 elsewhere. 


It’s a time saver .. . an effort saver .. . and your library staff should 
be using this complete guide to the news of 1949. Send for a copy today. : 


THE NEW YORK TIMES LIBRARY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 








By MAURICE F. TAUBER 


Investigations and Research Projects 


in the Field of College Libraries 


} LIKE to Think tr t researcn into 
' sihlems of librarians! p s both i 
' nd pt » By 


t ' 
intici 


objective 


ite the 


t , t tion f principles 


ske nizing ¢ sO of f in 


ilrhough 


perhaps 


nostic. For the purposes of this discussion it 
would seem that the functional approach 
would be more meaningful. The effort will 
be made, then, to shaw what research has 
been going on in the following areas of li 


brarianship: foundations and historical back 


grounds; general administrative problems; 


public relations and extension service; per 


sonnel; finance; relations of faculty and cur 


riculum; selection and acquisition of printed 


materials; problems of nonprint materials; 


ind classification; binding and con 


work 


reterence 


if iloging 


servation; circulation including inter 


library loans; and bibliography; 


nstruction in the use of the library; evalua 


tion of collections and services; buildings and 
equipment cooperation ; and reading prob 
lems. Since College and Research Libraries 
has just celebrated its tenth anniversary, it 
seems fitting to limit studies to the past 10 
years. It was not possible to examine every 
unpublished study, of course, so that some 
studies are merely mentioned to indicate the 


of Many of the pub 
An effort 


nclude those studies which 


direction investigation 


lished studies have been examined 


h is been made to 


have contribution knowledge 
ege librarianship, | 


made a 
: 1] 


ol 


to our 
mut there is no claim 
it all such studies have been noted. Sources 
include the Cole list in the Library Quarterly, 
the Charles’ annotated list of Chicago studies, 
‘Research in Progress in Librari 


Sarah R Reed the 


Library School, and Library Litera 


the current 


inship issued by of 
(;raduate 


ture 


ns and Histori 


members of stafts of 


F oundatio cal Backgrounds 


Just other social in 


is 


have been interested in the begin 


¢ 
stitutions 


nings of their enterprises, so have librarians 


Several studies which may be classified as his 


torical have been made during the past few 


“ars Some have been concerned with | 


while others 


Ruth E 


braries oft particular states 
ot 


are 


studies specific institutions Bo 








gart, for example, studied “College Library 
Developments in New York State during the 
Nineteenth Century while N. O. Rush was 
concerned with college libraries in Maine 
Libraries 
relat 


Frances L. Spain, in her study of 


of South Carolina,”* included material 
ing to college and university libraries. Among 
studies are those by Stanley 
Knighten (Southwestern 
Krueger (Carroll Col 


lowa Weslevan),* and Engley 


the spec if 
(Earlham College), 
Louisiana Institute 
lege ).’ Irwin 


It might be said that historical 
studies, even with the earlier ones by Shores 
Duncan"? and Atkins 


Indeed, it might be said 


(Amherst) 
Storie Satterfield 
are relatively few 
that the story of college librarianship in 
America still needs to be told Among cur 
rent studies is the one by T. S. Harding, who 
is studying “College Library Societies of the 
Nineteenth Century heir Contributions to 


the Developn ent rf Academ Libraries 


Of what value ire such studies nm addition 
to giving students an exercise in writing about 
1 relevant historical subject? Experience of 
surveyors of libraries has generally proved it 


necessary to delve into the history of the in 


stitution and its library in order to explain 


| 


current situations The historical sections o 


the surveys of South Carolina, Cornell 


V el alep:dbok ol 


1 | 
braries clearly show the factors which have 


. , . 
Florida (;eorgia and other | 


= le | 
resulted in difficult library situations \ sys 


tematic historical study of a library, therefore 


} ] } 
nas not only scholarly value in pinning 


lown the 
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; 1 
facts regarding a particular institution, Dut it 


adds to the total picture of college library de 
velopment in America. More studies of this 
kind need to be encouraged, although it is ad 
mitted that unless they are in survey category 
and consider current questions they are likely 
to have little direct application to immediate 


idministrative problems 


Problems 
In T he University Library the statement 


is made that 


General {dministrati 


The controversies whicl center 
about certain types of udministrative organiza 
tion of libraries will not be settled until sys 
tematic study is made of the efhciency of 
existing patterns There has apparent 
been very little systematic study of over 
problems of organization and ad 


Guy R. Lyle’s book on 7) 


the ¢ ll Je Libr ry now mits se mad « 
tion, has been ise? | ontril t n 
marizing } ev tin t $ ve ; 
providing some new intormation ncerning 
the management of the college brar In 
tensive studies of spe il pre blen ~ t orgar 
zation and Iministration howev ure 
limited to such investigations as Felix Re 
mann’s “The Location of Books on the Col 
lege ( ampus Elizabeth l Kientzle’s 


Study of Administrator nd Librar Lon 


mittee Relations! ps in College an Univer 


sity I yraries I af N ‘ . P ‘ ems 
ind Considerations Connected with the In et 
tion of a Science Departmental Library t 


Western Michigan L ollege oft I ] t 
nd Eli Oboler’s The Process Chart as 
\l inagement Dev ‘ tor 4 eve nd Univer 


] > 
culation Routines 
\ number of eve ns have ¢ 
' , 
ywed the pattern w s being esta che 
nm university and irge , . on 
Viding their organizations nto re ers in 
technical services divisions loseph I ( ‘ohen s 
study of “The Techn Services Dis n in 
Libraries has alre ’ eve P that there 
ire many inresolve r ‘ n this type ot 
Drary rvanization 
\\ . 
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n Ser among college catalogers,“! and faculty rank 


we acerned of college and university librarians.** The 
slations feu last mentioned study, by Frank A. Lundy, is 

; ried on in 1 detailed study of present practice in 35 col 
, Barcus in lege and university libraries. In addition to 
. snect fa presenting new material gathered through 
A re Ben study by correspondence, it is also a summary of a 
th “College | number of studies of personnel made in in 
for Public Re dividual institutions. Undoubtedly, the Bryan 
. letailed study study of public librarians (a report of the 


Public Library Inquiry) will contain sugges 


swe r hraries tions which will be applicable to academi 
es ’ eer n rarians 

ting to extensios 
Relations ¢ ‘Pimen 

G t ( ioe Investigations of problems in financing ot 
te-Wide | the college library have dealt with compara 
290: M red H tive Statistics administration ot book 
—— ( funds,** budgets of Negro college libraries, 
aT Sane nd records Ihe effort to develop stand 
C Moadeecs ls of library support, based on certain 
P 7 = teria, continues although libraries are 


more difhcult time with appropriat 


Ph.D. ¢ ving a 
‘ ng bodies Several of the university and 

, ind-grant college library surveys contain ma 
terial on financial problems which should be 








Ss seful to college librarians. On the whole 
, wwever, it might be said that research into 
problems of finance has been relatively meager 
Knapp’s study** of costs in a preparation de 
partment of i college library is an example ot 
the type of project that other individual li 
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braries probably have carried on in order t 





justify exe 


Relations of Faculty and Curricalum 

Efforts on the part of students to study the 
library's relations to the educational program 
have also been few, despite the importance of 
Hagan, for example, studied the 
Arts Colleges Oper 


Education Pro 


the problem 
Libraries of Six Liberal 
iting under Progressive 
while Coleman was concerned with 
i Small 


Needs of 


approached 


grams," 
ibrary of 
Nleet the 
” Wray 
the problem from the standpoint of holdings 
Rose Warburton examined the 
Attitude 


Changes Needed in the | 
Liberal Arts ¢ ollege to 
the New Curriculum 

ouster litera 


ture on the question of the of the 


' 1 
Educator towards the College Library.””* 
Selection and Acquisition of Printed Mate 
r “ais 

o_o ‘ £ itheas ' 
lie aimos iny study o rary materiais 
books, periodicals, pamphlets and other 
torms—should be potentially significant to 
"Ot : 
ull Drar ns, spe il efforts have been made 
by students of college braries to invest 
gate problems related to the building ip of 
' 
ollections At Columbia 1 series of studies 
has been made concerning reviewing in pe 
riodicals in certain subject fields—food and 
1utrition hiology ~~ pol t il science.” clas 
sics,*" music,*’? English and American litera 
ture.*” ¢ mon s.* h gher education tech 
nology ph losophy ind general works 
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for hook selection purpuses tor lege | 
yraries How much college librarians have 
ised these studies—they represent a type of 
study that requires period ( revision $a 
question which needs to be answered by 


separate study. Essentially 
is to eXamine reviews in a group of periodicals 
in a special subject field and appraise them on 
the basis of certain criteria of evaluation 
Another approach to book sele 


through analysis of publications This has 


been done by considering 
selecting lists of books on the basis of min n 
needs or tor background purposes Wr tor 


the requirements of certain college libraries 


Again, these studies will have a certain val 

tor the time when they appear It should be 
pointed out that these studies, as well as those 
ot book reviewing adequacy, tend to add littl 


n the way of new approaches to studying 
, md 
brary problems 


1 hol 


vibliography 


In addition to these studies dealing with the 
selection of books, there las S¢ een « t 
nterest in the collecting of s te ; 
serials in the field f sox ‘ 
engineering periodicals ind maps \ 
ber of similar studies were eT ‘ t the 
period he ny overe ov this review Ir sot 
is icquisitions uiministratior+r ncoerne 
three recent Columbia studies may ‘ ote 
Dhese are Lena Bian rdo's “Desiderata Files 
n College and University Libr es sO 


Libraries 1945 
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nis mo 
treatment 
ntens 


er VW 


ner 1; l liter r lly 
t od i terature will re 
t irge number ot irticles 
tf nonprint no iterials Dhere 
studies of the problems 
ter . however In id 
1] 
st m the handling of 
eses have investigated the 
r t ms nd re oras 
n of rohin n libraries 
n ve ive sf es t 
t t 4 x s17¢ if 
¢ { r vers in the 
P es at the Librars 
Mors nd others 
tior to | blems of it 
¢ \ numbse tf 
nee ¢ vit the I 
t , iv neg s 
‘ k ore 
Anothe 
thre tent n S¢ t 
vest t 1 vy Kn py 
t rt f eye 
‘ 
‘ | \l Kile I 4 
H. Brett, now ess at 


provide new insights into problems relating to 
the use of the catalog, though on a university 
level 

Actually, little study has been made of prob 
lems of classification. One student has assem 
bled information about special classifications in 
college and university libraries.*2. The prob 
lem of recataloging and reclassification in col 


s also con 


lege and university libraries w: 


sidered 


Binding and Conservation 

Although binding and conservation of ma 
terials are becoming more and more serious 
problems for librarians, the only study pre 
pared during the period is Margaret H. 
Hughes Periodical Binding Schedules of 


Improved Reader Service in University and 
I 


College Libraries.’’** 


Circulation Work 

Aspects of circulation work considered by 
students include general studies of use the 
lending of pictures to college students,” ap 
plication of microfilm to interlibrary loan 
ind problems of the reserve book room. 
College librarians, like public librarians, have 
become keenly interested in the application of 
machine methods electrically operated or 
photographic, in circulation work. Compara 
tive studies of these machines have not been 


made by libr irians 


Reference and Bibl ography 

In the area of reference and bibliography 
t may be repeated that with a tew exceptions 
practically any study, on any academic level 
should have potential value for the college 


brarian as he deals with his students and 


faculty members. Some of the library schools 
especially Denver, have encouraged the prepa 
ration of bibliographies These seldom get 
nto print, however It m ght be sugvested 


that there be established some publication 
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either print, offset or other photographic re 
production, to provide access to such studies 


Although there have been several studies 


relating to reference work the only study 
directly relating to reference work in the col 


The Refer 
College Li 


le re lib ary is rances \ heney’s 
“ 
Fun tion of the Southern 


( Peabody 


ence 
brary 1949) 
Instruction in the Use of the Library 


Allied to reference work is the problem of 
I 


instruction in the use of the library 


lwo 
studies in this area may be called to your at 
tention. The first is Ann Conway's “Readers 
Advisory Work in the Liberal Arts College,’* 

Johanna B. Smith's “Library 
Liberal Arts Colleges On 


articles which have appeared in the 


and the second 
Instruction in 
the basis of 


literature it would seem that this particular 
I 


ispect of college librarv service could be sub 


jected to a thorough evamination 


Evaluation of Collections and Services 


’ 


In a preceding section, attention was given 


to the appraisal of materials in the selecting 


process of the library In addition to the 


relatively large number of such studies, there 
nvestigations of college | 


have been several 


, ' ' 1 , 
brary holdings which mignt be noted These 


rwclude j llection hil } 
nciude studies of collections in philosophy 


| . ] | ! 
education ind sociology is well as exam 
nations of recent noncurricular books* and 
current publications received by college li 


braries.* Such 

Modern 
Libraries 
} 


reports is 
New England College 


provide helpful information to 


Authors in 


' ' 
nvolving evalua 


yrarians without necessarily 
tion 
surveys of libraries of course 


provide information to librarians of what par 


The several 


ticular institutions have been doing in their 
“a ' , 


collecting activities. Similarly, they also pro 
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vide evaluations of services. Several sur 
ot particular institutions which have 
in Colle ge and Res arch 


estimates of collections and services 


ippeared 
Librarik s give « ther 


Checklists issued by the various accredit ng 


issociations have been used constantly by col 
’ | } 1] 

lege librarians in developing their collections 

Eileen M. Thornton has prepared a study 


North Central 
Association checklist holdings of a 


college libr iries by weight 


] 
which seeks to re-evaluate the 


vy a numerical count 


i distinct departure in the approach to check 
lh 
sts Crosne| ind oStieg lave inalvzec 
prodiems of oDsolescence nd ev tiation b 
use, respectively 
Buildings and I juipment 
In the matter of Drary Du lings one 
, , , 
find in the literature a large number of de 
scriptions of nav dual Draries is ve is 
Statements concerning new as and prin 
| > 
ples of construction In 1946, Reyno made 
i study of universit ra ) nes int 
United States 1SQ0-197%9 Farlier An 
irews considered trends n ollege Drary 
idings ind Buchanan studic brar 
Dulldings of teachers colleges Lhe ¢ ig 
Institute of 1947 contained a numbDer of ipers 
which |} np] ' ' r 
\ cn nave pt on Oo olleve es as 
' , 
ve s to other types of ries This is 
ilso true of the recent k by Burcl 1 an 
others n lou te ve have not re t 
rr > ts > ; 
een ors eso ng 
Few sf lies of eq pment | ve ppe t 
The ise of p otog I in otner e nen 
| 
n rculation work s res t nanumber 
irticles in journals At the present time 
study by Blasing t n the . ‘ LBM 
equipment in Draries s under Vay while 
\l (saw 5 nvestigating the ise ind ippl 
M.A ( 
( j 
VW 
( 
H V 
\ ‘ 
VLA ( 
‘ ‘ \ 
} Hi H 
‘ 
I I 
| } \ 
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tion of margu | 
mmiversity rare 
( p fion 
Aspe ts of ope on 
zat q sitior pi 
erst as f ' t os a 
ente ! nte I ier n 
ordination ( RK 
| 5 Til the sf 
’ 
. < i ot rhese¢ ‘ 
ive ot ee ey riv t 
, Arh 4 4 7 t t \ 
| tunities ope tion 4 
» the \ ‘ y x t r tan 
t t ! 5 5 on 
K i 
te ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ , 
the s¢ ‘ ¢ 


(jf 


POBER ) 


rch Libs 
re lic 
While t 
ve if 
t , ries 
eye Tra 
t v¢ 
eration | 


of reading material as a factor in attitudes of 
college students concerning social problems 
was also. investigated.'°* Primarily, the 
methodology of the reading studies is the 
analysis of circulation records or the manipu- 


lation of data obtained through questionnaire 


and interview. 


Summary 
This review of studies of the last 10 years 
is concerned with more than 100 studies which 
have been made of problems concerning the 
liberal arts college library. Another 50 or so 
studies could be added if the teachers college 
libraries, junior college. libraries, and univer 
sity libraries were included. These figures ex- 
clude the numerous bibliographical studies of 
i descriptive and enumerative type. Histori 
il studies, and investigations of problems of 
personnel, collections and use predominate. 
One final word on methodology is pertinent. 
Many of the studies have been carried on 
through the device of obtaining data by ques 
tionnaires. Many college and other librarians 
ire annoyed by the never-ending question 
naires and checklists which come to them from 
students working on theses and dissertations. 
Librarians interested in substantial answers 
to questions disturbing them also need to use 
the questionnaire to obtain information. Cor 
rectly used, however, the questionnaire is an 
yropriate instrument for gathering data. 
On the basis of queries which have been 
noted, there seem to be some librarians who 
ipparently have not taken full advantage of 
many of the studies made. The need for dis 
semination of findings of studies of general in 


terest has been emphasized by the Committee 
on Research of the Association of American 
Library Schools So tar as possible, studies 
ire listed in College and Research Libraries 
nd an effort is made to present in partial 
form some of the studies. Other library pe 
riodicals also contain reports of studies of col 
lege library problems. The A.C.R.L. office in 
Chicago has been collecting significant docu 
ments reflecting current practices in college 
iniversity and reference libraries, available 
on loan to members of A.C.R.L. A résumé 
of the materials collected, prepared by Orwin 
Rush, appears in this issue of College and 


Research Libraries 
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By DOROTHY ETHLYN COLI 


Areas for Research and Investigation 


in the College Library Field 





Miss Col is editor Library Literature 
H.W. Wilson Company 


Chis is a report of a quick survey made for 
the ¢ ollege Libraries Section of the A.C.R.L 
in December 1949 Sixty-three librarians 
trom 29 states responded to the request for 
intormation. Several of these librarians re 


plied at some length and suggested a number 


of problems for investigation. In some cases 
the results of special staff meetings on this 
top! were reported with suggestions be ng 


contributed by members of the professional 


staft as well as by the chief librarian The 


gener il tone of the replies indi ited nor only 


1 spirit of goodwill toward the current proj 
ect but ilso 1 great depth of mterest im the 
topK being investigated 

One hundred and thirty-nine proble ns were 


by the respondents he tollowing 


yested v 


itegories tor classifving the data were de 
veloped 
1. Gseneral administrative problems 
2 Public relations and extension services 
3. Personnel 
4 I nance 
- > ? , 
s. Relations with faculty and curriculum 
6. Selection and quisition of printed ma 
terials 
Pp hle ; thr ’ ter 
roDviems of nonprint materiais 
5. (ataloging and classification 
9. Circulation work, including inter 
' 
loan 
10. Reference and ublogr iphy 
I! Instr iction in the use of the library 
2. Evaluation of collections and services 
13. Buildings and equipment 
14. 4 ooperation with other nstitutions 
15. Reading problems 


} 


Numeric lly the probiems relat ng to the 


| j +} 1] } 
general administration of the college library 
seem to be of most importance to college | 
( ~ ACR ( 
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brarians Other problems mentioned fre 
quently are those 
Mnance, instruction in 


personnel and building 





least frequently are: reading, relations with 
faculty and curriculun in 
bibliography 
of returns 

Are there any regional difterence n the 
topics sugyested by college 
der to answer this question, the returns were 
divided into tour regional roups, namely 
East, South, Midwest, and West The field 
in which eastern college 
greatest interest are: general administrative 


problems, finance, problems of nonprint mate 


rials, instruction in the use of the rary 
buildings and equipment In the South, in 
struction in the use of the ‘rary was the 
field mentioned most frequently relations 
with faculty and curriculum, genera iminis 
trative problems, selection and acquisition of 
printed materials nd evaluation of colle 
tions and services are included in the most fre 
quently mentioned fields Nlidwestert 
Drarians tound genet il “iministrative prob 
lems and problems of nonprint materials most 
important, with finance, buildings it ging 
und instruction in the use of the library next 


n importance. In the West, finance seemed to 


la the field of greatest interest vith problems 


tf nonprint materiais tieing tor second c 
What are the research interests of spec 
zed institutions, as opposed to the genet 

trend? Not enough data were available f1 


Catholic institutions to provide any statement 


sonnel, and 


Negro institutions express almost their en 


’ 
tire interest in the fields of circulation work 
oe 
ind instruction in the use ot the librar In 
terests of the techn il olleges seen to be 
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the mutilation of library materials. A study 
ot divisional vs. functional arrangement of col- 
lege libraries seems to offer a challenge, as 
does the question of the optimum size of the 
library tor undergraduate use. Finally, there 
s the forthright request for “an honest report 
on whether ‘Friends of the Library’ groups 
have generally proved to be more troublesome 


than rewarding.” 


Public Relations and Extension Services 

The question raised most frequently in this 
irea concerns the participation of the college 
brary in radio and television programs spon 
sored by the college. Other respondents wish 
to know how far the college library should 
ro In sponsoring or materially aiding adult 
education programs or other types of exten 


sion work 


> , 
I ersonnei 


Status of college librarians was the problem 





nost frequently mentioned in this category. 
Several librarians asked for new studies which 
vould compare library staffs with teaching 
stafts with respect to salary, rank privileges, 
tenure, and institutional responsibilities, in- 
cluding committee work. Other problems 
which were suggested include: standards for 
the selection of college library personnel, and 


nduction techniques 


I nance 
Financial problems are several, but the 
idget seems to be one of the most pressing. 
Apparently college librarians have never solved 
to their satisfaction the problem of the objec 
tive distribution of the book funds among the 
udemic departments. Another fundamental 
problem is raised by a librarian of a land 
int college: “Standards of financial support 
for college libraries differ remarkably from 
the standards of financial support tor univer 
sity libraries. Should this be, and if so, why 
Why has it been assumed in the past that uni 
versity libraries need more money on a basis 
o! per student enrolled than college libraries ? 
(ost studies of processes are indicated: tor 
maintaining open or closed reserves, tor order 
ng books and other material, tor discarding 
books, for handling gifts. Several persons ex 
pressed interest in accounting and bookkeep 
ng practices and in the relation of the library 
to the college fiscal ofhce. New cost studies 


in cataloging, similar to those made before the 
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war by Miller, Knapp and Rider seem to be 
needed. A liberal arts college librarian out 


lines a long-range project: “Subject: Projec 
tion of costs in salaries tor personnel and in 
equipment over a certain period of years for 
library collections of a certain size and rate 
ot growth. In other words—how much does 
the cost of care and administration of a col 
lection increase as the collection of books and 
other materials increases? \ mathematical 
equation or group of equations which could be 
upplied to libraries of difterent sizes or of 
difterent rates of growth would be of enor 


mous value if the hgures could x” worked 


out 
and Curri 


Relations with Faculty ulum 


One librarian has asked tor techniques for 


faculty indoctrination Another wishes to 
know how to motivate the faculty to assume 
its full responsibility for book selection. These 


are typical ot the problems which were raised 


in this category 


Materials 


ind jobbe rs 


Selection and Acquisition of Printed 


An investigation of publishers 


discounts to college libraries has been sug 


gested Further aids to the selection of pe 


] 


riodicals and documents tor college libraries 


appear to be needed ne person noted the 
need for a revision of Kathryn N. Miller's 
Selection of United States Government Docu 
Arts College Another 
‘ 


librarian recommends turther investigation ot 


ments for the Liberal 
techniques for the exchange of duplicates 


Problems of Nonprint Materials 





The problems classified wit 
fall into two groups The first of these deals 
with audio-visual aids: the library's respons 
bility for administering them, problems ot a 


quisition, cataloging, housing, and use of such 


materials | he second group of problems re 


late to the implications of photographic tech 
niques for college libraries College librar 


ins are interested in know ng what specifi 


effect the use of microfilm and microcards 


' 
will have on future planning in terms of space 
italog ng 


staff. finance, binding, and 


Cataloging and Classification 
‘The question The card catal hnding 
list or reference tool?” is a very pertinent one 


to one ollege libr irian who is he phr ises if 


is confronted “with the possibility of having 
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to catalog a 130,000 volume reference library 
in the face of high costs Interest is expressed 
in the problem of quick and economical proc 
essing of materials of temporary interest Re 
ducing the cost of cataloging seems to be of 
is much interest to college librarians as to 
their colleagues in other branches of library 


} 


service. Several needed publications were 


mentioned: a subject heading list for under 


graduate colleges, a cataloging code for the 


small college library, and a list of reference 


books useful to college library catalogers 


Circulation Il ork 
Methods of 


ioans 


reducing costs of interlibrary 


1 study of college library charging sys 


/ 


tems, and studies of the control of overdue 


books are mentioned in this area 


Reference and Bibliography 


One respondent thinks that a study of read 
work 
ible Another 


, , , 
ers advisory n colleges would be valu 
raises what appears to be a 
Where does te aching 


leave oft and the giving of 


tundamental question 
issistance to stu 


dents begin?” implying the need for a more 
searching definition of college reference work 
A directory of the special 


lege, university 


collections in col 


ind research libraries was sug 


vested 


Instruction in the Use of the Library 
(sreat interest has been shown in this aspect 


ot college library work. Among the responses 


may be tound these requests: (1) accounts of 


successful full-length courses of library in 


struction tor undergraduates 2 the de 


velopment of new objective tests of library 


knowledge for use with entering freshmen; 


3) study of library instruction for upper 


classmen; (4) development of effective teach 


] - 
ing nfaterials, including audio-visual aids; (5 
evaluation of various types of instruction em 
ployed in teaching undergraduates the use of 


the library. 


Evaluation of Collections and Services 


Discarding of books, that process which has 
[ book selectior nm reverse is of 
great concern to college librarians. 
l seeking 
use in this connection As 
} 


veen called 
Several 
Dbrarians are objective criteria for 
i teachers college 
‘We are all jam packed 


with material whether we have large libraries 


rarian expressed it: 


, , ; 
or small ones, and all of us are faced with the 
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1d 


problems of what to keep ind what to throw 
wway loo many brarians are attempting to 
make their libraries exhaustive on too many 
subjects So someone should make a study of 
yl it the olevge rary should ao ibout d 5 

ng, and tor ite some sort of vardstick 
s to what the r should ollect nd 
kee] 

Iwo librarians mentioned evaluation of 
stan d lists of books tor olleges while an 
other s mtereste n tinding n ethods of de 
termining tfacult student opinion t 

rv practice ' serv 5 
Bui in nd I pp nt 

The u ot vhethe ) new 

Iding or to re el the 1 one is fron 
i theoret tte t we ge trot the re 
sponses of eve n ()thers are in 
tereste kr vin v the xniular type ot 
teachers C in t ites wide 
spread nee star is tor college 
brary ngs t of being administered 
by tw ns f s st ent assistants | be 
eve there ore ollege Draries in this 

ss ft na t et the plans s Sse 1 
-— P Senex slwavs fe } irger 
h ’ rs 
ng t m™ ivin 1¢ es ! e ete 
rive . o f fe 
( . ; Other nstitutior 
} t r ti st sible or egion 

t te one ¢ — 
R : Bnei 

| ( et xpresse 4 rhe 

ext c { t ftudentrs ‘ t 
. © it te on ¢ «ten 
ie etud . P - two questions 
Ww ti ‘ n the rlleve yrary fe 
need t ve investigate Where and 
y} } thic k , ome Alt | 
thy esl ’ ¢ . vere * te [ 
ee newer , t quest newers ft 
th, n were not ne en stictactar 
Only 28 of t ) problems provided an in 

° ‘ ahs P hy . ths . rk } ; 
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ve done Most of the librarians indicated 
either an A.C.R.L. committee or librarians in 
ndividual institutions as the agencies or per 
sons best fitted for handling these projects. 
In only four cases was it indicated that the 
research might be done as a dissertatior. al 
though it is apparent that many of these prob 
lems are suitable research topics for students 
working for the A.M., M.S. and Ph.D. de 
grees in library schools. 

No systematic check of the above problems 
was made in order to ascertain if they had 
ilready been investigated; however, it was 
vossible to examine the data compiled by 
NI iurice I 
elsewhere in this issue. 
beth | 


need of the librarian interested in the effec 


Tauber in a paper which appears 
‘he study by Eliza 


Kientzle would seem to meet the 


tiveness of the library committee. Io the 
several college librarians who expressed con 
cern over the status of college library statfts 
the thesis of Frank A. Lundy, “Faculty Rank 


of Professional Librarians,” should be help- 


ful. The topic of accounting and bookkeeping 
practices in colleges was studied by Robert 
Maxwell Trent in 1939. The suggestion that 
un evaluation of the North Central check list 
be evaluated has been approached in the thesis 
of Eileen M. Thornton. 

lo draw valid conclusions from a casual 
study such as this has been would be a hazard 
ous undertaking. One can be sure, however 
that college librarians are able to look at their 
vork objectively that they take a rational 
view of their limitations, and that they raise 
substantial and defensible problems which are 

iwn from the very heart and center of col 
ege librarianship. Only one serious omission 
In no case did a college librarian 
ndicate that a survey of his institution ought 
at its history should be 
written, vet it is generally recognized that 
surveys and historical studies have an impor 
ice in college library literature 


tant | 
One of the respondents stated something 


ke this: “Every aspect and operation of col 


lege libraries is in need of constant scrutiny 


ind evaluation.’ Our brief investigation 
tends to substantiate that this is indeed so. 
S \ l ( 
, ; ; 
+ er 
} ( M.S 
‘ ‘ \ Refere ( | 
| \ AM ( ig 








By N. ORWIN RUSH 


Documents Reflecting Current 
Practices in Library Administration 


Mr. 


execulive 


Rush prepared this paper when he 
{.C.R.L. He is 


H vomina 


was secretary of 


now librarian, University of 


M** of the readers of College and 
Research Libraries have helped and 


will continue to help in a plan to assemble 


in the office ot the executive secretary a col 


lection of significant documents reflecting 


current practices in the administration of 


college, university and reference libraries 


Che plan is a simple one—and | trust that 


you are sharing init. If you are not. all vou 


need to do Headquarters 


is to place the 

fice on your mailing list to receive not only 
the published materials of your library such 
as handbooks, personnel codes, annual re 
ports, newssheets, rules and regulations, but 
also such as budgets 


manusct Ipt mater ials 


and budget justifications, letters and memo 
randa prepared for policy conferences with 


staff wad officers 


order s 


library institutional and 


faculty, and memoranda or issued 


to implement policy decisions. Confidential 


material should be labeled so that it will 


not be released except Dy permission of the 


originating institution 


You may also share in this project fron 


the other end and a number of you have 


already done so. The material is here for 


your consultation. Many of the items have 


been loaned, and even additional copies 


have been made of some of the items in 


order to meet the number of requests. 


R. hors 
\ wide 


tributed 


/ nn ual 


variety of colleges have con 


their annual reports to our col 


* 
=) 
N 


entire 
of reclassification 


< ollec tions 


( 


COLLEGI 


lection—denominational schools, theological 


seminaries, technological schools, small pri 


vate liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges. 


colleges ind universities, larve 


private 


universities, and a few junior colleges, 


some are printed sometimes separately with 


a handsome print job and sometimes ir 


corporated in the president's report; some 


ind 


1 
c olleges Ww ho are 


re mimeographed some are carbon 


copies. \ tew tortunate 


| | 
enough to have been able to maintain files 


with an extra set of their annual 


repor ts 
sent us sets 


How 


have 


for the last few vears have 


covering the last eight or 10 years 


ever ot the reports which we 


most 


received the last fis il year. The 


efly 


cover; 


reports usually review Or the work ot 


each department through the year, sum 


marize tne personnel situation icKkKnow!l 


edge gifts received during the vear, include 
1 few statistics, and end by citing the most 
urgent needs of the library There is con 
siderable variation in the reports——every 
thing from a simple one-page tabulation 
presented as the annual report, to long dis 
sertations followed by page after page of 


elaborate tables. Other points often brought 
retiring staf 


eciation fo the 


into the reports are tributes to 


members, statements of appr 


library staft reports on the progress 


programs ind ot special 


lists of donors of items to the 


library, and introduction ot new staff mem 


bers Ihe particular needs cited in the 


a reterence librarian 


had 


for the rare book 


reports from 


vary 


this school has never one! to al! 


onditioning room, trom 


1 water cooler to a building, from janitor 
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service to a moder! lighting system. \l 
most ill the reports mention two 


difficulties 
} 1 


personnel on the professional level ippar 


maior 


that of securing trained library 


ently the situation 


] hel 
clerical help is easing up 


in regard to competent 


for more books and for larger seating ca 
pacity \ usual comment was: we can seat 
only one eighth, or one tenth, or, in a few 
nstances, one twentieth. of our student 
body Ihe only reports that did not men 
tion this problezn of space for books and 


. , 
students were those from schools who have 


5 definite ullding program under way 
' , 
t leas n the i chite planning stage In 
eva 1 to the pe sonne pro len the epo ts 
7 " 
isuaily att tute this to several facto t 
} . } 
iudinyg I la shortage of ft ned 


recognize the tact th it librarians spend is 
much time acquiring their training as do 
1 
faculty membDers Incidental] ne report 
ttriduted vette taft me ie t the tact 
that faculty status had Deen vranted to the 
protessiona taf? Anothe eport telt 
} ’ 
hat ny ) nal creatly le 
reased stati t ‘ were ect lue t 
' 
h-imy sa P 
Handbook 
Lhe handbooks whi Nave beer CCE ed 
present eve me SIze ft college « 
' 
i eTs ire ery conce i e size 
1 ’ : 
I ip hl ire eafiets ead 
} } } 
unched so that the y be kept in a note 
' 
YOK At least ew desig ed to fit the 
side oat i. et 1 he ry tron 
pir ! - ph i hee t n elabo te 
; L1 
ted Dooktet sane ‘ < ited with 
! Sone u ersitie ssue 
, 
eparate p nphlets ? ne 


nent yraries \lost handbooks clude 
4 
i | ns of the i eX] ination of 
, ] ] 
le card cataiog ] Ch npanied \ 
> > ] 
is l ms of entrie ind of prope vy niliec 
t< sl S explanation of the lassif " 
] il] pl c 
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and that of space 


tion system in use in the particular library, 
i brief review of the use of the main periodi- 
cal indexes, a list of the library regulations, 
and a table showing the hours the library 
is regularly open. Occasional features were 
a list of aids on theme writing, a short 
discourse on the parts of a book, examples 
of correctly stated bibliographies and foot- 
notes. One even included some exercises 
to be filled in to show that the student 
understood the text. Another included a 
bibliography of books on useful study hab- 
! 


ifs: We have also received about a dozen 


faculty handbooks and a few copies of 
sheets, forms and reminders sent to the fac- 


ulty in connection with book buying. 


Newsletters, Acquisition Lists, 


Staff. Bulletins 


The newsletters, acquisition lists, and 
staff bulletins which have reached us appear 
to be for very much the same purpose, so 
We have 


received these from a good many institu- 


we will describe them together. 


tions. ‘They are usually mimeographed or 
lithoprinted, and run in length from a 
couple ot pages to eight or 10, They are 


ssued quarterly, monthly, weekly, bi 
weekly, or “when the occasion seems to call 
for one.” Their purpose seems to be to 
acquaint library staff members and faculty 
members with new acquisitions, especially 
unusual or hard-to-get items; changes in 
library regulations as to hours of opening, 
conditions under which books may be bor- 
rowed; unusual or special services which 
the library is prepared to offer; library staff 
ippointments and resignations; the an 
nouncement of a new service; notes on 
subjects of general interest such as the 
United States Book Exchange or receipts 
under the Farmington Plan; reports by 
staff members on library association meet 
ings or institutes attended ; descriptions and 
innouncements of exhibits ; requests tor co- 


operation in the collection of school 


“~ 
w 
w 














handbills, 


“ephemera” such as 


staft 


programs, 


etc. ; association news, 


acquisition lists are arranged by subject 


and include the library call numbers. Items 


occasionally included in the bulletins are 
such things as an organization chart of the 
library, an outline of procedure for shifting 
the public catalog, lists of visitors, descrip 
library, 


tions of outstanding gifts to the 


into use, 


book 


testimonials’ to cer 


notices of new forms to De put 


requests for faculty cooperation in 


selection procedures, 


tain staft members for outstanding work, 


lists of publications of staff members and 


or of faculty members, notes on microfilm 


acquisition, publicity for library radio pro 


rrams, comments on the new library school 


curriculum leading to a masters degree 


ind comment on censorship in whatever 


form it may appear. In some instances 


they have been used for such purposes as 


presenting a list of the periodicals and 
newspapers available in the library, a state 
ment of policy with regard to the collecting 
of books, a questionnaire on the use to 
which the bulletin was being put (the next 
issue of this particular bulletin stated that 
the response to the questionnaire had been 
favorable), a complete statement of regu 


lations and policy relating to the profes 


sional library staff. One newsletter has 


letters trom 


trip 


secure 


carried a series of tascinating 


i» } 
1 librarian describing his European 


and his endeavors while abroad to 


underground publications and other publi 


cations of the war period 


fi quisition Codes 


have sent in their acquisi 


A tew libraries 


tion policies and procedures showing sound 


planning and division of responsibility not 


only with the departments of the university 


but with other institutions as well 


{udio-} isual 


institutions have sent in their 


A tew 
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recommendations and policies regarding 


audio-visual material—their acquisition, 


housing, use, and production. One college 
bulletin 
tells 


iudio 


sends its monthly audio-visual 


which reviews a few educational films 
what services are available in its 
visual bureau and occasionally comments on 
types of equipment. 


/ at ulty Information 


Chere seems to be an attempt on the part 


of many librarians to keep their faculty 


informed. 


1A 


faculty 


number ot handbooks specifically for 


2. Statements on reserve shelt 
spending of annual book appropriations 


lers et 


3. An oc 


ore 


sional letter to the faculty 


Library Publications 


A tew libraries are making known the 


wealth of their collections by preparing it 
tormation about their treasures. Lhis n 
} | hler 


; , 
terial has been received in book, pamphi 


monogt iph period il ind min eographed 


form, 
Special Surveys and Rep rts 

Some that have been received are 

I \ Survey of Photograp! ka ties f 
Library and Scholarly Purposes in ( 
tornia 1940 

2. “Report on a Survey of the Problems 
of Using and Producing Microfilm at Louis 
una State University 1945 

; Library |} xpansion Prelin State 
ment of Needs 1947 

4 University of Illinois ] DNrary Senate 
Committee on the Library Report 946-47 

5 Northwestern's Report on the survey 
vf the Rare Book Collection 1945 


5b { Survey of the / brartes i rn 
1945 
7 The Conservation of Newspaper Re 


versity 


sources in California Libraries,” 1947 
8 A Survey of the Library of the Armed 
Forces Staff College at Nortolk, Va 1945 
9. A Report Vary Reed 
University of Denver, 1947 
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O A Survey of the Library of North 





western State L ollege N atchitoc hes La 
)4 
Lhe I iry Building Situation at 
Louisiana State University,” 1947 
Library (building Additions at Uni 
vers of Illinois 1945 
13 A | " Program for the Universi 
Nacional Autonoma de Mex 945 
4 Ap l of Stephen | Austin State 
Le ge I rary Acc ng to the Standards of 
t » thern Ass ition of Colleges and S« 
t scl 1947 
5 Report on Status of the Department 
\ ves Manuscripts of Louisiana 
Stat [ f t with Re nmendations 
i 
r ~ e ( ()reanization oft 
I es at ( University 1945 
"7 Spe Rey t from the Librarian, and 
I 48-49 I I B get Req est of the 
P ns | L ommiuttee rf Pa 
as Pr Det t e Develop 
s f Rensse P technic In 
titute Libr 17 
Russe Ss ( ege | i Report 
( tios vat 
S S B et Re 
“a ' | ‘ Universit | 
} 
2 AS ey Re t of the Unive tv of 
| Relati t ( ible 
Univ ty | »48 
22. “Col State A & M (¢ ege | 
R t P sals 42 n 
‘ equent reports—the test 
Apr j 
A Const t Prog tor Baker 
| t the H G te School of 
B \ t 


iphies one teachers college yot our i 
+} . ph ist vear listing recent 

: ' ' ' , 
er ' vle n their Drarvy inother 

] hI } 
mal wOolograpnies on 
) 

karte that an srrently in the news 
We nave liso rece ved 1 tew examples of 
ographies prepared in connection with 
u courses, such as one of reterence 
te s helptul for graduate students in 
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English literature, another on hunting 
lodges, a manual of reference services in 
education, a selected list of general refer 
ence books for college students, general in- 
dexes and general bibliographies. A few 
more elaborate bibliographies covering an 
entire special collection have also been re 
ceived. 

Several librarians have sent us reports 
prepared by themselves or by their library 
building committees summarizing what they 
believe to be the features most needed in 
their proposed library buildings. Several 
colleges and universities have sent us 
brochures picturing the buildings which 
they now have under way. And we have 
received a few pamphlets apparently being 
distributed to make widely known the par 
ticular school’s need for a new library 
building A few schools have sent us 
pamphleis issued upon the occasion of the 
dedication of a new library building. 

About a half dozen quite recent staft 
manuals have been sent, and perhaps a 
dozen instruction guides or manuals for 
student assistants in the library. 

A number of other items are in the files: 
perhaps a half dozen organization charts; 
1 few instruction sheets to graduate stu 
dents and teachers on the possibility ot 
securing inter ibrary loans; statements of 
policy of faculty library committees; a few 


bulletins directed to organized Friends of 


the Library groups and some samples of 
invitations to join the Friends of the Li- 
brary; policy statements on various subjects 
such as ownership of books, acceptance of 
gifts, department and branch libraries, pres 
ervation of archives; special reports and 
self-surveys pointing out particular prob 
lems and suggesting means of correcting 
them, and often suggesting a _ collecting 
policy for the school in question; a number 
of long-term planning and survey reports; 
a memorandum setting up an inventory 


committee for the library and giving an 
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outline of the steps it should take in setting 
up inventory procedure; blanks for such 
things as staff monthly timesheets, and circu 
lation, reference, and fines records; state 
ments of acquisition policies in several 
libraries; a statement of the cooperative col 
lecting policy between two large libraries 
located in the same immediate vicinity; the 
occasional letter to the faculty issued by one 
librarian; notes on cooperation issued by 
one of the colleges belonging to a regional 
committee on cooperation ; a tew items used 
in courses instructing students in the use 
of the library; statements to the faculty on 
book budget; allotments of library funds; 
functions of and reports of faculty library 
correspondence ; 


committees ; inter-ofhice 


salary s hedules 


Unusual Items 


Perhaps also it might be of interest to 
mention a few of the unusual or “difterent’’ 
items that have come in, such as the fol 
lowing: 

Northwestern's nine-page mimeographed 
statement on Opportunities for Giving to 
the Libraries at Northwestern University 
University of Denver's list of Library rep 
resentatives in faculty departments; Brook 
lyn College’s Open Letter from the Head 
of the Circulation Division to the Students 
at the Main Desk; West Virginia Library 
Association’s College Library Newsletter 
University of California at Los Angeles’ 
Branch Library Code; Drake's printed list 
of staff meetings and their topics for the 
year; University of Arkansas’ Searching 
Manual; and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology's Library Annual 

Some librarians have been most generous, 
and their efforts in sending this material 
are appreciated. However, we should like 
to receive a lot more from most of you. So 
that you will have a better idea as to what 


some libraries are sending us, I should like 


to list here as good examples the items re- 
ceived from two different types of libraries. 

Brooklyn College has sent us: annual 
report of the librarian; library handbook 
for students; library handbook for the fac- 
ulty; Recent Accessions and Library News 
{udio-lisual Bulletin; Friends of the Li 
brary material; bibliographies on 17 differ 
ent subjects ranging from “What's Wrong 
with the American Radio” on two mimeo 
graphed pages to a 20-page pamphlet on a 
selected list of general reference books for 
college students; 38 difterent printed or 
mimeographed forms of all types, such as a 
sheet for the faculty to use when requesting 
books to go on reserve, instruction to book 
dealers, Statistics report sheets overdue 
notices, duplicate order slips, and problems 


Function ft 


on the use of the library 


Departmental Library Committee; in 
formation on use of exhibit cases; outline 
of orientation tour 


Baker Library Harvard 


School of Business Administration, has sent: 


(jraduate 
unnual report of the librarian; a guide to 
Baker Library; The Growth of the Baker 
Library; The Baker Library as a National 
Research Institution; A Constructive Pre 
gram for the Baker Library List of Bus 
ness Manuscripts in Baker Library l 
classified list of industries; a classified list 
of the geographical and political divisions of 
the Earth’s surface; 4ddam Smith and the 
Health of Nations The Business School 
Library and Its Setting Baker Library 
Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion Reference Lists; Business Biographies 
and Company Histories; The Kress Library 
of Business and Economics; The J ander 
blue Memorial Collection of Smithiana 
The Pioneer Period of European Rail 
roads; An Essay on the Proper Method for 
Forming the Man of Business: 1716; The 
Kress Library of Business and Economics 


Cataloque ;. 
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By FULMER MOOD and VERNON CARSTENSEN 


University Records and Their Relation 
to General University Administration 


ee will ng out some tacts re 
lati to the record management prob 


' 
ems of three institutions of h ghet learning 
und w otter some conclusions based on the 
tact lhe pape ests on the experience ot 
cts i pa} Ss 0 I experi ‘ 
tw met i is npounding ot the 
reHlections on that experience. It has had 
the enefit of the criticism of two recog 
red expe S the field. Helen Chatheld 
eC 1 office Bureau of the Budget, Execu 
tive Office of the President, Washington 
1).¢ ind Ly Ernst Posner, professor ot 
history and archival administration, Ameri 
il { ( ‘ 
1 he proposition ts advanced it the outset 
that the instituting of an effective reference 
service to interpret university records is the 
iltimate aim of all university record activi 
, Js ead. x = = . 
es ( \ ecorads inswel ne ques 
tions of university administrators, who must 
’ ] ] ] 
solve irrent probiems and pian for the fu 
, , 
ture ind they provide materials for the 
aa 
' 
I ( 
‘ 
T " 
\\ } 
ft 
. \ 
‘ L's 


university historians, who seek to peer into 
the university's past. 

lhe plan of the paper provides for three 
brief case studies. ‘Two wf these cases will 
be drawn from the university field, and one 
from the liberal arts college field. ‘This set 
of three case studies affords some contrasts 
in record problems, and some opportunities 
to indicate, even within so small a sample, 
the extensive scope and enormous variety to 
be found among bodies of university records. 

The first case to be cited will be that of 
Beloit College, chartered in 1846. ‘The cur- 
rent records ot such officers of the college as 
president, treasurer, business manager, the 
deans, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, registrar, alumni secretary, etc., are 
maintained in the several offices. In some 
instances the noncurrent records also are 
kept in the offices. In others, however, the 
noncurrent records have been withdrawn 
and stored elsewhere. The records of the 
president's office have been subjected on oc- 
casion to the weeding process. Some of the 
older files of this office are now in basement 
storage, awaiting the weeding process. “The 
faculty minutes of the college, kept in mod- 
ern containers, are well protected. “The 
trustees’ records are abundant, though not 
absolutely full or complete. ‘Their books of 
minutes are rounded out and completed by 
many packets and boxes of “exhibits’’ and 
other loose documents. Much of the older 
material that comes under the heading of 
“exhibits” and other similar documents per- 


taining to trustee action is kept in basement 








storage. [he same repository also holds a 
good stock of noncurrent treasurer's records. 

The principal, though not the sole reposi 
tory for noncurrent records is in the base 
ment vault in Middle College, the oldest 
building on the campus. ‘This fire-resistant 
room measures 24 by 10 feet, and is eight 
feet high. Opening off the room is an iron 
door leading to a smaller vault, which also 
contains old papers. ‘The possibility exists 
of course, that dampness in the smaller vault 
may cause deterioration of the papers stored 
there. An evident danger in the larger 
chamber is the possibility of a break in a 
steam Or water pipe. Under the direction 
of the business manager, work has already 
been begun in bringing the papers stored in 
these places into an orderly system. 

In the basement of the college library is 
to be found an additional stock of record 
materials. Emeritus professor of history 
Robert Kimball Richardson has been the 
college archivist for some vears. In his care 
he has certain pieces which originally formed 
part of the files of the offices of the presi 
dency and of the treasurer. ‘These record 
materials have marked interest in relation to 
the history of the college Such papers, hav 
ing been generated as a part of the admin 
istrative process, are true “records.” ‘The 
archivist has also in his charge such rich 
troves of manuscripts of historical interest 
such as the Joseph Emerson correspondence, 
the Chapin correspondence, and the Emer 
son-Bannister correspondence. ‘These groups 
of manuscript materials cover the period 
roughly trom 180o to 1920, and possess high 
value tor the history of the college and the 
Beloit area. In a strict sense, however, they 
are not administrative records. The college 
library also houses a collection of Beloitiana 
including files of campus newspapers, college 
catalogs, publications by alumni, books and 
pamphlets relating to the history of the col- 
lege, etc. 


Officers of Beloit College are aware that 


* 
* 
x 


they face record management problems. It 
is correct to say that they have already begun 
to take some steps. [he valuable organiza 
tional work of Professor Richardson and of 
the business manager are cases in point. The 
logical sequel to these efforts would be to 
assign to a professionally trained record 
management officer the task of putting the 
total stock ot college records in good order 
according to a well-coordinated and com 
prehensive scheme. Problems of retentior 
and disposal could be settled by this expert 
who would bring to this particul ir opportu 
nity his professional insight and skill. 

The case of a liberal arts college of this 
kind can now be discussed in general terms 
Colleges of the sort do not as a rule possess 
sufficient stocks of records, or supplies of un 
committed funds to warrant the appoint 
ment of a full-time permanent expert, for 
when he has finished the basic work of or 
vanizinyg the records there is not enough left 
for him to do. It is possible that this difh 
culty could be overcome in several wavs. A 
group of liberal arts colleges in the same re 
gion could < lub together ind hire an expert 
between them who would visit each institu 
tion in turn, set its records in order and 
perform other archival functions, and ther 
move on to the next institution in the con 
tracting group. Or, one college could bring 
in an expert at an agreed-upon tee, who 
would undertake to 2ccon plish the basic job 
within a stipul ited time. He could under- 
take to return at stated intervals, in a super 
visory capacity, to see that the system he 
had set up Was working sn oothly. It should 
of course be a part of the visiting expert's 
function to train some permanent n ember of 
the college staff in the proper maintenance 
and servicing of the records, once he has or 
ganized them. Indoctrination of this kind 


involves the establishment of appropriate 


| 


procedures to make and keep the records as 
incorporated parts of the institution’s assets 


Our second case study will be the Uni 
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sity of Wisconsin, chartered in 1848. In 
this university we have a large institution 
with a century oft vrowth ind development 
vehind it Its stocks of records are corre 
voluminous. It is not unlikely 


sponding 


that Wisconsin's total record stock, if ac 


tually measured, would easily exceed a mile 
ind perhaps it would approach 
two nl les 


\ prominent characteristic of the reco ds 


fauniversity is their an izing variety. | he 
ecords of the Wisconsin regents contain the 
results of the deliberations of this important 
evis ve I consultative body Lhe rec 
ds of the tact lties iwcademic and protes 
sional. are numerous, and so too are the rec 
rds of taculty «¢ nmittees lhe university 
unts some 60 to 70 departments and 
schor Is: eae h one ot these has a hile of re« 
rds Some of them are bulky Adminis 
itive records are voluminous: witness the 
hies of the re strar the idn IsSIONS ofhice, 
n, offices which historically grow 
it of the faculty functions now turned over 
» full-time spe lists Administrative rec 
that elor t the housekeeping cate 
g nclude_ the files of bu ldings and 
erou ds nd yusiness manager here ire 
files of course-directors’ records, extension 
enter T¢ ords veterans iffairs records and 
s ot ‘ iu of guidance and rec 
[he radio station builds up files, and 
e student emp! ment pure l the student 
nseling center, the department of student 
the summer session ofhce, and the of 
hee of scho sh ps ill these and 
é enerate files 
But with the mention of this selection of 
fhees and agencies which produce records in 
he course t instruction o idministration 
ne i ot come to an end he university 
res } nte too ind the pro 
s of tor i | esea h n the 
I eate | s es oT ecords Lhe 
nter f these records is as various in sub 
t ter s the projects that the nvestiva 
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tors choose to work upon. Research records 
in many instances have both a short-time 
value and a long-time value. A particular 
corpus of research records has worth, ini 
tially, for that one particular experiment. 
When the experiment, or a similar one, is 
repeated two decades later, the original mass 
ot data finds renewed value for purposes of 
comparison, provided the data has been prop- 
erly preserved. Examples of the almost per- 
manent value of some kinds of research rec 
ords in one or another scientific field could 
easily be multiplied. 

Ihe current records of the university are 
kept in their several offices of origin. For 
the noncurrent records there is at the present 
time no central depository. Such an instal- 
lation is badly needed. In its absence the 
valuable older records of the university lie 
scattered about here and there. Some old 
ones have disappeared. Some had disap- 
peared but happily were found again: an in- 
stance is the early reports to the board of 
regents. Some have been damaged beyond 
hope of repair: an instance is the file of old 
letter books of the presidency during the lat- 
ter part of the Chamberlin and the earlier 
part of the Adams administrations. ‘The 
neglected and scattered conditions of the 
university records became evident in 1944 at 
the time when werk was begun on the cen- 
tennial history of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It was then seen that though it was too 
late to repair all the damage due to past 
neglect, it was time to set to work and try 
to save what was left of the early records, 
and to look out for the preservation of pres 
ent oncoming records. ‘The conclusion was 
reached that the university needed an ar 
chival depository, and an archival officer. 
This conclusion was brought to the atten- 
tion of the university administration toward 
the end of 1945 by Messrs. Curti and Cars 
tensen, co-authors of the university history, 
then in progress. ‘They urged that the im- 


portant bodies ot records be systematically 








collected, properly housed, and preserved. 

Thus as a consequence of delving among 
the university's records in search of source 
material for a university history, it became 
apparent that the university needed to es 
tablish an archives as part of a total record 
management program. It was thoughtlessly 
carrying into the future generous large 
amounts of useless paper, housed in valuable 
space, requiring filing equipment of varying 
degrees of expensiveness. It was closing its 
eyes to the costly deployment or scattered 
condition of its records. It was but little 
aware of the loss of some of its papers, and 
the dangers menacing others. Representa 
tions having been made, the university ad 
ministration took cognizance of the existing 
situation by the appointment of a committee 
charged with the duty of looking further 
into the tacts, and hope tor positive develop 
ments in the future can be entertained. 

The primary consideration that sanctions 
the preservation and safekeeping of research 
records is their future utility for research 
purposes. ‘The primary consideration that 
sanctions the preservation of administrative 
documents is that they make possible the 
transaction, or the easier transaction, of fu 


lake a sample. Old check 


registers, old checkbook stubs, establish the 


ture business. 


date when a given person came to work for 
the institution. Date of commencement of 
work becomes important years afterward in 
relation to pension and retirement schemes. 
Where no records exist, memories can and 
do difter. Where official documentation is 
extant, correspondence or conversations need 
not be prolonged. ‘Thus the utility of uni 
versity records is their utility for the con 
tinuing or the unexpec ted purposes of admin 
istration. ‘Their usefulness in this respect is 


limited only by the imaginations of those 


tion of records for the special purposes of 
historians, although very important, is a 
secondary consideration. But the case for 
establishing university archives does not rest 
originally upon the fact that such depots are 
pleasing to the historically minded. 

Our third case study is the University of 
California, chartered in 1868. ‘The Berk- 
eley campus is the institution's point of ori 
gin. Now the system includes seven other 
campuses, with a large faculty and a student 
body of more than 40,000, governed by a 
single board of regents. It was to be ex- 
pected that an institution of this size would 
have developed some record management 
problems. In December 1945 Mr. Mood 
proposed to the administration of the univer 
sity that a survey be made of the accumu 
lated records and archives built up over the 
years. [he administration adopted the sug 
gestion in the summer of 1947 and the sur 
vey work began about October 15. Between 
that date and the end of June 1945 the seven 
outlying campuses were visited, their records 
viewed, and their record and archival prob 
lems canvassed. ‘The search led upstairs and 
down, into basements and subbasements and 
heat tunnels, into corners and closets and 
dusty attics, into offices and still more offices 
There were records on top of a coast range 
peak, Mount Hamilton; near the edge of the 
desert, Riverside; at sea level, La Jolla: in 


a metropolis, Los Angeles; and on a farn 
Davis. 


places visited. As far as possible current 


This is not an exhaustive list of 


and noncurrent records viewed were meas 
ured with a metal tape carried for the pur 


pose, and the figures recorded on the spot. 


The procedure thus created inother record 


Counting card-size and 


folder-size records as one must, it appeared 


during the process. 


when the totals were in hand that the min 


who see fit to consult them. ‘The preserva mal values for university record holdings on 

'Certi. Mes : Snveneneen Warnes . seven Campuses were a little more than five 
ey eee & Sneen, Ser Ms ind one-half linear miles. Add the hidden, 
= lost, and temporarily forgotten records, and 
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others overlooked for w hatever reason, and 
one realizes that the true v ilues will be even 
greate! 

The variety of records viewed was con 
siderable: records on paper, film, glass; flat 
and rolled records: photographic records; 
records turned out by automatic recording 
machines of one kind or another; maps, 
charts. statistical tables ; logbooks ; drawings, 
rchitectural, engineering, and zoological ; 


hles of pr nted forms filled in with data; re 
ports ar ad memoranda: letter 00ks : hies of 


1 | . 
corresponde nce: noteDOOKS of several kinds: 





iboratory notes il d even steam 
ind water pressure records 


idantly clear that the 


University of Calitornia was copiously sup 


plied with records. By the time the seven 
campuses h id peen visite d it seemed obvi 
ous that 1 su ev of the rex ords at Berkeley 
was not necessary since this was the oldest 
ind largest campus. Casual visiting in this 
or that office on the Berkeley campus re 
vealed serried inks of filing « ises filled with 
current records. It could be left for the 
magination to conjecture where the non 
irrent re as were 

The presence of these masses of record 
material had been creating by degrees entire 
families of record management problems. 
Some of these may be reterred to in passing: 
I ( otf nd arranging problems 
f equipment, space storage, fire hazard; 
problems of retention and disposal. Many 
iniversity en ployees were giving thought to 
pro rising f n the bulk of the rec 
ords tre n It became « i is the 
surve went or hat alre id there were t ik 
g | many Spor taneou gyropir and 
incoordinated movements, designed to re 
eve the record management problem of this 

that | r fhice 1 he pressures of 
practic il t ‘ were acut ilmost every 
vhere 

Ihe s Irve\ sed two leadi g questions 
1) was the university ready to recognize 
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the existence of its record problems? (2) If 
so, Was it prepared to take appropriate ac- 
tion in relation thereto? ‘The issue is, does 
it choose to act or to drift along, recognizing 
all the risks, costs, and inconveniences that 
such drifting entails? 
2 

It is clear that the accumulation of masses 
of such records over the years produces many 
record management problems. ‘To deal with 
such problems in an orderly way is the prov 
ince of specialists in the field of archival ad 
ministration and record management. Such 
specialists have behind them a fund of theory 
and a body of experience that can be applied 
to the varied and differing situations that are 
met with in the course of their professional 
work. ‘These experts have already proved 
their worth in government and in business. 
Business organizations have assimilated and 
applied record management programs for the 
sound reason that they could not function 


today without such procedures. The Met 


ropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has on file 144,000,000 individual 
policies, and can produce a needed one al- 
most instantaneously. Its presently retained 


les, and its record 


records extend to 117 mi 
management service has the entire mass un- 
der precise and smoothly functioning control. 
Business is ahead of the universities in caring 
for its records, not because business has 
lately been converted to the idea of business 
history, but because “Recorded experience is 
1 corporate asset—as much of a corporate 
asset as plant, equipment, and inventory.” 

How shall a university administration act 
when it reaches the point of readiness to do 
something positive about its record and ar 
chival problems? It can appoint an archivist 
or record management officer who will draw 
up long-term plans. Or, alternatively, it 
can approve the making of a survey of its 
records, and thereaftet decide on its course 
of long-term action. ‘The latter was the line 


taken by the University of California. How- 
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ever, now that a survey and an investigation 
of such extensive character has been carried 
out for California, it is open to question 
MW“ hether other institutions need to go to the 
like expense. It can safely be predicted, on 
the basis of the California study, that univer 
sity records will be large in bulk and varied 
in character. Also, rough ideas of the vol 
ume of the current and noncurrent records 
on hand can be obtained from the officers of 

given institution by applying to them in the 
usual ways. Such approximations will suf 


ficiently serve, at least in some cases, at the 


outset However, it is here stressed that a 


does give more precision and more 


sugvey 
definiteness than the other prodromal ap 
proaches can yield. Intermediate level ad 
ministrators with acute record problems can 
not always make their wants known to the 
top level administrators. In such cases there 
is a chance for a survey to have influence by 
self-evident 


confirming independently the 


facts for those who have eves but see not, 
and by dazzling them by the magnitude of 
the final statistical total. 

The alternate opening move for a univer 
sity that wants to act on its record problems 
is to set up a university archivist’s office and 
staff it with a trained experienced specialist. 
At the same time the administration should 
plan to bring into being a committee of well 
selected university persons to consult with 
the archivist concerning the evaluation of the 
The 


arcivist ought to mean 


records to be disposed of or retained. 
ippointment of an 
that the “practical” work on the campus will 
begin soon after his arrival. 

The first step to be taken by the new ar 
should be the 


chivist preparation of a 


quantity of retention and disposal schedules 
These should be 
with the heads of the several offices in the 
should 


held, noncurrent and current, and records of 


made out in cooperation 


university, and cover records now 


similar types to be created in the future. It 


is the characteristic and specific objective of 
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disposal schedules (as against simple lists) 
that they make possible the destruction or 
elimination not only of records alreay on 
hand, but also of similar records to be cre 
ated in the future. Schedules constitute in 
ventories and appraisals of given records, 
In detail they outline methods of storage, the 
time needed to keep the current records in 
the originating office, and in the depository 
the agreed-upon date of de 


space ; alse , 


struction. Scheduling is a procedure that is 
performed in relation to a specinc form of 
record. Ideally, the schedule is worked out 
after the life history of the specific record 
has been ascertained. It should be prepared 


in the light of careful consultations had 
with all interested parties. 

The second step is for the university ar 
chivist to submit the schedules thus prepared 
to his consultative committee. ‘The compo 
sition of a committee of the kind should be 
Its membership ought 


A law ofh 


on the list 


carefully attended to. 
to represent different interests. 
cer of the university should be 
An experienced man of university business 
should be on, too. The trustees or regents 
should be represented directly or otherwise 
The registrar is another likely cand:date for 
inclusion. A member of the faculty, if put 
on, might well be a historian. Other fun 
tionaries could of course be added to icqguire 
a broad base in experience Che archivist 


himself acts as secretary of this committee 


A broad| ‘ 


to consider wisely and to act prudently upor 


based committee should De able 


the schedules submitted to them. It should 
be in a position to judge of the legal, educa 
' , 
| values 


inherent in given bodies of records when the 


tional, administrative, and historica 


schedules come up for consideration 
The 


when carried out over 


effects of the scheduling process 
a period of years 
would be to improve matters on an encum 


None urrent 


while they had 


bered campus. records would 


be retained utility, and no 


longer. ‘These noncurrent records, once 
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‘ 1 

they were properly organized, would be 
iV ulal le tor reference use as needed. Lhe 
nitial mass of unneeded papers having been 
lisposed of ind a clear notion of the quan 
tity of existing retained records then being 

—_ 

know! is well as the bulk of the annual new 
ncrement of these, the subject of a suitable 


irchival depository could then be taken up. 


Prel minary needed space would be forth 
coming in the various existing storage places 

specif lis provran leared 
; $s speci disposal | vrams ¢ a 


vodies of records here and there 
With the practical work” well undet 
mn rcl st could sooner or later un 


rtake consultative work with the custodi 


sorcu eT records if the several univer! 
sitv offices, suggesting various savings and 
es in practice ind procedure It isa 

fact that economies in current record man 
wement tend to move forward and cut 
iow! expenses | ter of! when current rec 
is Decome nor irrent records. V arious 
setu vestions oncerning the filing 
schemes and procedures to be employed can 
¢ offered record management specialists 
sts. They have found waiting 

rkets t this Kind of information and are 
nterested in providu t because they are 


resently concerned with the other fellows 


\“ I one day De requ ed 

eserve and house is their own. 
From the record n inagement ofhcet Dus) 
vith his “practical work,” let us now turn 
ment t glance at the ofhce this in 
dual ! ~ We will here set forth n 
rief style the essential functions of a mod 
rm rec d_ ofhee Such an ofiice should of 
S ‘ clear house for the considera 


tion of problems of the sort we have been 


king about [hese are its essential func 
1) Accessioning of noncurrent records 
| | 
tT cor uing or enduril Value 
2 \laintenance and rehabilitation 
3 Arrangement and description of ac 
essioned records 
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(4) Provision of reference service on ac- 
cessioned records. 

(5) Photographic reproduction of rec- 
ords. 

(6) Advisory service in connection with 
active records. 


(7) Disposal of useless noncurrent rec- 


7 
ords. 

This list of functions is taken from the 
Report of the Advisory Committee on New 
York State's Record System, Albany, 1948, 
p. 5-7. A university archivist and record 
management officer, fulfilling these func- 
tions, could, by working cooperatively with 
other university officers, gradually clear out 
unneeded record stocks, reduce “crisis” situa- 
tions, provide schedules for submission to 
his consultative committee, and give a tonic 
sense of direction for all other relevant rec- 
ord management services. However, it 
should be remembered that just as time was 
passing while the acute situations were com- 
ing into being, so time must elapse before 
the inflammations in the body academic can 
subside after rational treatment has once 
begun. 

Che archivist or record management ofh- 
cer in a university should be trained and be 
experienced in the theory and practice of his 
special discipline. The data with which he 
works are records and he should know rec- 
ords, their utilities, and what has been 
learned about the problems they pose for 
university administrators. “hese adminis- 
trators must depend on information for the 
transaction of their business, whether it be 
policy formulation, decision making, or over- 
ight of routine administrative operations. 
Within the university an administrator has 
available two chief sources of information 
whether organized or not), the library and 
the stocks of records. 

The university library consists of a col- 
lection of published material which (for the 
most part) has been produced extramurally, 


and has been selected from many sources far 
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and near to meet the specific needs of a 
given campus for information concerning the 
The 


been 


world in general and in particular. 


university records, by contrast, have 


created intramurally. They are unpub 


lished papers, etc., organically structured ac- 
cumulations of closely interrelated materials 
that reflect the specific activities and specinc 


They 


document the experience of the university in 


functions of a particular university. 
all its factual details 
of a 


changeable with the stock of another uni 


Ihe stock of records 


is unique, and is nonintet 


university 
' 
versity. Lhe permanent and essential core 


of the records, known as the archives, has a 
value that endures beyond its current value 
the d This es 


for the administrators of the day. 
is idded to over the years, 


sent il core, W hic h 


is handed down to the future as indispens 
ible research material. 

lhe spec ial character of record materials 
h is led and is leading to the de velopment or 
special techniques for the surveying of uni 
their management, arrange 


Such 


versity records, 


] 
classification 


ment and indexing 
techniques differ radically from library tech 
niques because of the very nature of the rec 
ord materials themselves. 

From functions of an archival agency and 
the special qual ties of the materials it ad 
ministers we move on to consider an admin 
istrative problem. 


Where shall the 


niched in the 


university archivist be 


hierarchy ? Where, 
administration 
Mux h depends 


be given to these queries 


university 


is an agency of university 


shall the archives be placed ? 
upon the answers to 

We ire of course aware that in some insti 
tutions the archives have been established as 


a unit inside the university library system 
with the archivist directly responsible to the 
librarian. ‘This is the case in Harvard Uni 
versity. The Harvard instance is histor 


ically well rooted,‘ but is not providing the 
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model which universities now setting up rec- 
ord ayencies tend to follow today. 
Harvard and 


then, have had their records cared for by li 


some other institutions 

brarians, or by persons on the stafts of li- 

made 

difter 

ind nature and 
) 


thus the h indling of record material calls tor 


Ihe point has ilready been 
books 


as to their 


Oraries, 


however, that and records 


radically origin 
: 
the application of principles that have been 


derived from their very nature gua records 


or archives. 
We are 


have 


grateful for what the lib: 


done to realize the historical 


cance of ¢ lege ind university records te 
' 
the safekeep ng of 


parts of them, and to make them 


provide for important 


ivailable 
for research in college and university history. 


We owe it to their vision that the need tor 


a university archives is an integral 


these institutions has been 


many pl aces. Let us bear in mind, however 


that these pioneers in the 


university recor 


, ] 
held took action at a time when university 


records were thought of exclusively in terms 


7 
of their research value; when universities 


and colleges were elementary and small in 


stitutions when compared with the 


I ‘ i 
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n 


han 


y and magnitude; and when the 
record problems of institutions of higher 


learning had not yet assumed their present 


large proport ons. Lhe problem today is no 
ong one of mere preser\ ition of perma 
nently valuable mate il, Indeed, there is 
not one but a plurality of problems. ‘Their 
solution depends upon a tot il attack upon 
the total university record problem. his 
ittack req s the training and the skills of 
he re nage chivist Is this 
probaD not ter which tl | i in will 
v€ loath to take upon hin self? It is indeed 

isk which the | irian will be willing te 
eave to the protessiol1 liv ft ned ex] t 
| ie ecord ent expert eedless t 
i\ “ eer? \ vit oratitude e%¢ 
gmize wh t Ss that the i ins have 
ilready done earing the ground fo the 
solution T rive £7 o7¢ oblen ~ that lie 
ihe id 

Grive he ft ur irchives 
ind ¢ pre en then t should ve 
cle tha ne ecord nanaye cCnivis 
nus ‘ s ed position in the unive 
sit ric ( ti t \ enable lim to tackle 
nis with s s lo carry on his work 
effectively nis fhice ist De located <¢ lose 
to the ente f r di nistrative 
ithority nost institutions today this 
neans that t he se to the president 
Phe re ficer requires the prestige and 
rhe fluc e that flow fron timate re 
ition to the president | ofhce t he s to 
get on with his work And it is only fron 
tl intage | t of top-level university 

\ 

Hi \ 
4 4 
‘ ‘ " 
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management that the record officer will be 
able to see and to understand the total com- 
plex of record problems of his institution. 
Once he has gained this understanding, he 
can proceed to draft a suitable record policy 
for his university, and can set at once to 
carry it out in an effective fashion. 

It is obvious that the job of the university 
archivist is not limited to the care and cus- 
tody of noncurrent records, and it is prob- 
able that he should be designated as record 
officer (archivist) rather than as archivist of 
the university. His should be the duties also 
of assisting in the installation of an all-uni- 
versity record program, in training of re- 
sponsible staff members, and in the working 
out and implementing of a disposition pro 
gram that makes possible the periodic retire- 
ment of noncurrent records and the transfer 
of the permanently valuable material to the 
university archives. It is in this way that he 
can render an extremely valuable, financially 
profitable service to his institution. 

We believe that the general principles we 
have stated ofter the best opportunity for fu- 
ture growth that will be constructive. At 
this interesting moment in the unfoldment of 
university record programs we recommend 
to university librarians that they encourage 
university administrations to adopt an in- 


formed attitude toward the related though 


distinct specialty of archives and record ad- 


ministration.’ 
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Local History Collections: 


A Symposium 


— FOLLOWING three papers were given at an open meeting sponsored by the College 


and University Libraries Committee, New York Library Association 


York, May 21, 


1949. 


Syracuse, New 


By MARGARET BUTTERFIELD 


Local History and University Archives in the University 
of Rochester Library 


Miss Butterfield is head, Classification De 
Local History and 
Rush Rhees Library 


partment and 
University Archives 
University of Ro 


curator 


Local History Collection 


HILE THE 
WV und the University Archives are housed 


n the same rooms and administered by the 


Roc hester 


Library, each has its own identity, its dis 


same staff in the University of 


tinct history and its separate purposes and 
| 
vals. The rel itionship of the two collections 


is close, since the university has been an in 


tegral part of, and an influential element in 


the history of the city for almost 100 years 
and the city has in turn supported and en 
couraged the growth of the institution, fur 


nished many of its leaders and the greater 


proportion of ts student body The joint 


1dministration of the two collections is there 


, 
tore a‘logical one 


Ihe library has from its earliest days 


} 


either purchased or l 


accepted as gifts, a cer 


tain amount of local history | 


material Col 
lecting n the held was not active, however 
ind as we look back ipon it, the process of 


acquiring inc al material seems to have been 


} 


somewhat haphazard Until 20 years ago 


what books of a local nature we had were 


not segregated but were a part of the main 
collection In the spring of 1929 and a 
in 1930 and 1931, three large private colle 
tions of western New York material came 


into our possession The first of these was 
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the collection of C. Walter Smith, a member 
of the class of 1885 of the University, a 
prominent Rochester business man and a de 
scendant of one ot Rochester's oldest families 
l he se ond ind largest ot the three colle 
tions, was that of R. W. G. Vail, now 
brarian of the New York Historical Society 
The third collection consisted of a portion 


Adm r il Frankl n Han 
York Publi 


the library of Rear 
ford, acquired from the New 
Library in 193! 

The great Vv ilue ot these three collections 
lay in the fact that they represented caretu 
chosen volumes, reflecting the expert know! 
edge and discriminating taste of the men w! 
had chosen them By their acquisition we 
came into possession of practically all the 
more important works in the held of western 
New York history in a very short space ot 
time. Many of the titles were rare and dith 
cult to locate on the market; many were ex 
tremely costly when purchased separately 
All three collections included not only books 
but also maps, prints and manuscripts as well 
With these three collections as a nu leus, our 
Local History Collection was organized as 
separate unit, housed originally in our rare 
book room later im separate quarters of $ 


own. We actively purchased books, maps 


prints and manuscripts to fill out the colle 
tion or solicited them as gifts or deposits 
whenever occasion arose 

Our main purposes and justification tor 
entering the field were twofold The first 
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TK more mportant was the growing need 


to provide research mater il for our students 
ind ta ilty members (Jur graduate school 
was de ping rapidly, and in the middle thir 
ties. honors courses for undergraduates were 
started For poth of these groups of stu 
dents t vas essent il to provide adequate 
source mate : [Che second and less selfish 
purpose was the desire to join in the general 
vement fo c¢ | ect ind preserve lo« il rec 
vhicl vere in imminent danger of being 
sf est ¢ 1 the ise of the col 
, ent ve t bein spersed 
te or vi Ve stit ny idd 
’ ect e these s the n 
‘ , ‘ t n ’ ents tor 
t e Tuture nee Vil t 
t k with w t we lready 
t f 4 rti presery 
Origin the scope § eh. lection in 
ed ¢ elatin oniyvy to entral ind 
vestern New York, with greater emp! isis on 
Rochester ar the area immediately surround 
MU f Be ie of the mature of our vork 
the subiect matter of ertain of our 
script collections, it became obvious that 
we had restricte irselves to too narrow 
held We have in recent years collected 
teria overing | wider irea roughly 
spe ik ng a] of New York State except New 
York City and its immediate vicinity 
The tst teatures to yliection 
eflect t the eas wh 1 have 
t Ket nree y ips of man 
t the k Done t the ollect n na 
‘ t « I y the en nder of it 
The tl n ers of Lewis Henry 
\l Ro heste ttorne ind i pioneer 
lo | iienttien ‘gail hurlow Weed. New 
York State polit n. one-time editor of the 
A ] ipl n t nder, ¢ t in 
the 4 ny F in Journal ind 
t He \ W Rocheste in i 
t t ‘ travele who TX nae 1 
’ Rocheste : } supplied Amer 
s¢ ’ t itories with specimens 
st f S Some 25 smaller co 
ections ind many separate items omprise 
tl er of the manuscript collection 
Maps, print ' yroadsides form another 
ind number severa hundred tems 
P ‘ ¢ t sufhcient value to 
\ tl treatment re bound or encased 
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in envelopes and catalogued as books. Others 
ire kept in a vertical file arranged by sub 
ject just as is usually done in general refer 
ence collections. Our book collection includes 
the standard works on New York State and 
Rochester history with greater strength on 
subjects of peculiar interest to western New 
Yorkers; for example, the Iroquois Indians, 
contemporary works on the rise of modern 
spiritualism in Rochester, the antimasonic 
movement, the Mormons, the Erie Canal and 
railroads. We have collected local imprints 
ind, to a limited extent, books and pamphlets 
by local authors. We do not collect genealogy 
or local newspapers, the first because there is 
no justification for our entering the field, the 
second because there is an extensive colle 
tion in the Rochester Public Library. We 
Jo have an incomplete run of local newspapers 
scquired from the duplicates at the public li 
brary which has proved most useful as far as 
it goes 

There are two unusual features of our 
book collection which perhaps ought to be 
mentioned. One is the collection of both rec- 


ords and books of an old subscription (rary 
which was started in a village nearby 1805 
and continued in active existence unt@gy875. 


This is known as “The Farmer's Lib¥ry 
and because of its peculiar interest, has been 
kept as a unit. The other is the technical 
library of a local nursery firm, the Ellwanger 
& Barry Company, and includes some 1,700 
horticultural and botanical periodicals and 
monographs of the nineteenth century 

One thing must be emphasized in regard to 
the Local History Collection. All the ma 
terial which has been gathered together has 
some local connection, but the subject matter 
particularly in the case of manuscript collec 
tions, is often broader in scope. The papers 
of Mr. Morgan, local ethnologist, are of 
world-wide interest; those of Thurlow Weed 
local new spaper editor, are of greater interest 
to the student of state and national politics 
than to the lox al historian; those ot James Ww. 
Colt, a local railroad engineer, relate to the 
expansion of American interests in the Near 
Fast [heir appeal is, therefore, to a much 
wider circle than one might expect, and their 
use extends beyond our own university circle 
to scholars throughout the country and oc 
casionally abroad 


here is nothing unusual about the classifi 
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cation and organization of the printed ma 
terial, except that in the card catalog we 
have used additional subject headings to Dring 
out certain features of a book which would 
not ordinarily be used in a general catalog 
In the cataloging of our manuscript colle 
tions we have used the manual issued by the 
Minnesota Historical Society and have found 
it most usable and satisfactory as, I am sure 
have many others who have tackled the prob 
lem. We have not attempted to calendar the 
individual items in our collections, but we 
have prepared what we call an “Index to Let 
ters” which indexes all letters in the various 
manuscript collections by the name of the 
writer of the letter and, with some excep 
tlons the addressee since ill our correspon | 
ence files are arranged chronologically, we 
thus have three approaches to the material in 
each file and have found the system workable 
Our “Index to Letters” includes at the pres 
ent time approximately 40,000 entries 

The accumulation of university ar 
the library has been in process over a much 
longer period From the very beginning, each 


librarian has been interested in collecting the 


printed reports and cat tlogs of the university 
student and alumni publications, theses and 
prize essays, programs and memorabilia. The 
natural storehouse for all official university 
records and correspondence no longer of cur 


rent use was the library, and although tl 


ir 
tate was tor many years to be stored away 
in the darkest corner of the basement, or in 
attics or any other available space, tl r 


When the main library 


was moved to its present quarters on the 


it least preserved 


River ¢ impus in 1930, more space was avail 
ible and more records were turned over to 
us 

' 
I 


I do not mean to mpty that there was a 


conscious effort in the early days to preserve 
everything of value, nor that all records of 
historical worth have been saved A dis 
astrous fire in a downtown business ofhce 

1904 wiped out many of the financial recor 

he records of many of the teach ng ley rt 
ments have sometimes been destroyed or per 
haps were kept in the same files as the per 
sonal papers of the department head and later 
removed from the university In a small 
undergraduate college such as Rochester was 
for many years, the keeping of department 


records was somewhat informal and in many 


cases we have nothing left but the manu 
scripts of occasional annual reports to the 
president. On the other hand, the official 


papers of the administrative ofhcers of the 
university are relatively complete and we have 


] 


I iect on our shelves n the it 


been able to col 
chives, the charters, the proceedings of the 
Board of Trustees and of the Executive 
Board, the correspondence and reports of the 
university presidents, many of the records of 
the registrars and bursars, what remains of 
the early financial records and the records of 
many of the deans 

The first step in organizing the collection 


was taken n the middle 1930's vhen the 


Local History Collection was moved to its 
present quarters and the decision was made to 
combine the two subjects At that time we 


moved trom the main stack collection all the 
printed material published by or relating to 


the university ind Drought t together 


Mi | i 
special classification scheme All manuscript 
material was brought togethe ind stored ina 


vault which was designed for the purpose 


Files of memorabilia, the biog: iphical records 
§ deceased al : i the llect ‘ 
2, aeceased iumni ind the collec on o 

| Y ol hI j 
Tacuity nad alumni puDlications were added te 
the ollection tron ther parts t the 
rary 


7 
Since that time we have actively col ected 


not only the official archjwes of the university 


but also the personal papers, records and 
publications of our trustees, faculty members 


ilumn ind student groups Scrapbooks 
diaries. account books ind notebooks of under 
graduates have been welcome additions. We 
have ic epted collections of personal papers 
ther is outr ght gifts, or on depo ft. an 


trequentiy w th restrictions on their use which 


we have been glad to con ply with In this 

way we have been able to add mater y te 
1? 

ir collection of local histor since many ot 


the members of the university family have 


been active in vic affairs 

The collection of archives w is not put on 
in official basis until early nm 1942 he 
stimulus came from John Richmond Russel 


, 
ir new librarian, who had come to us fron 


the staf? of the N itional Archives ind who 





vas tamiliar with the problems involved. ‘The 
irgency whi h irose ¢ n the war to put 
records of value into s ifekeeping added torce 


to the movement Mr. Russell, together with 


members of the Library Committee, drew up 
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1 series of regulations wh h were lopted 
by the Board of Trustees By these regula 
thons the library was made the ofh al de 
pository of all university archives They are 
priet ind as follows 


1. The archives of the official activities of 
yniversity offices and officers, such as files of 


letters sent and received, record books of all 


kinds, vouchers, memoranda, mimeographed 
ind other processed material, are the property 

the universit 

2. Such property is not to be destroyed 
without the approval of a committee of two 
onsisting of (a) the ofhcer in charge of the 
jepartment in which the papers accumulate 
ind D the university librarian 

3. All archives which are no longer needed 
n the ofhce in which they have accumulated 





Rush Rhees I if The ofhcer harge 
of each ofhce ley tment, or con ttee will 
letermine wher ect s of that office epart 
n ommiuttec ¢ ‘ mger in active Is¢ 
ind iv De transte t 
4. The versity | in and the staft 
rge of the University Ar ves are to 
ssist officers of the nive tv in the spos 
tor rt te t ‘ s, to preserve re« 
s transterred to the University Archives 
t t wat 1o ent n the University Ar 
hives yl ‘ neede itheer t the 
versitf 
nm the t t niversity a hives 
stant or , ert Pr te notices in 
j t ot ort « nother rea Dut a 
nite ' ¢ soon torvotten The 
¢ ettective eans of gatherin ma 
ter s constant en oe out new sources 
[ the vor ( ti ug persona on 
tact i ‘ rw te to prospectiv donors 
in nvince then ot I since ty oul 
ability to | e the mater ind willingness 
to protect it tror destr tion o inwise use¢ 
Any reasor e restrictions | t ipon the 
ise of ni nus t materia ry the lor rs, we 
ecavor to ft ow onscientiously We 
juire persons ng manuscripts to fil put a 
form showin the nature of their esearcn 
giving etere es } Varning then ivgainst 
the ruth Ze% iD ition of mater il 
found in o yllections In the use of ar 
hives ve | ve opte i ng that records 
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for the period trom 1900 to the present will 
be treated as confidential, and that authoriza 
tion of the office of origin will be obtained 
before they are used by anyone other than the 
person who deposited them. The process of 
accumulating the collections is slow and re 
quires the utmost care, tact and diplomacy. 
The combined collections of local history 
and archives now number approximately 6,000 
volumes, 1,000 pamphlets, 300 almanacs, 60 
collections of manuscripts which include pos 
sibly 200,000 items, some 75 prints, a larger 
file of pictures, about 200 maps and the usual 
assortment of museum pieces. It is ad 
ministered by a staff of two professional per 
sons, each of whom devotes half time to it, 
und a clerical assistant. Books and pamphlets 
are prepared for us by the Catalog and 
Classification Departments, and the rest is up 
to our own staff. We combine the tasks of 
acquisition, sorting, arranging, cataloging in 
dexing and filing with assisting readers, an 
swering reference questions and preparing o« 
sional exhibits and articles for our Library 
Bulletin 
The work has infinite variety, lighter mo 
ments and rewards. We find odd things in 
our acquisitions. In going through the papers 
of a tormer faculty member, renowned for 
his historical works, we were delighted to find 
i collection of knitting needles, crochet hooks 
ind buttons. Locks of hair, bits of ribbon 
s imples of dress material, stamps of value and 
1 host of other things of like nature are 


ound from time to time. During the war 


when the scarcity of such objects made life a 
problem, we were delighted to find a new two 
way stretch girdle in an envelope, filed in a 
ollection of scientific papers of an alumnus 
whose research in the abstract sciences has 
brought him fame. (Our patrons range from 
the college undergraduate with an antiquarian 
turn of mind to the most serious scholar. 
lownspeople have found our collections of in 
terest frequently, and the number of research 


} 


workers from other cities and institutions 


been able to 


grows constantly We have 
assist in the preparatin of several books and 
irticles, and within the last three years three 
full-length biographies have been published 
which were based largely on collections in our 
are—those of President Rush Rhees, Thur 


low Weed and Henry A. Ward 
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By EDITH M. FOX 


The Development of a Regional History Collection 


at Cornell University 


Mrs. Fox is 


lection, ¢ 


Regional History Col 


ersity 


urator 


ornell Unix 


He CoLiection of Regional History was 
established late in 1942 with the aid of a 
Rockefeller grant and with the understanding 


that the Cornell University would absorb the 


mit at the end of the first five years. During 


those years the university generously encour 


ged and supported the development of Re 


onal History, and in 1948 incorporated it as 


1 department of the library 
While still 


and in the 


young in its vigor and constant 
somewhat disconnected 


ifs holdings Re 


History has gained sufhcient exper 


exp insion 


ind tragmentary nature of 


onal lence 


ind maturity to attempt i self appraisal 


From the outset its purpose was to « ultivate a 


keen interest in and a deep appreciation of 


the culture and the way of life the habits 


morals, the everyday activities 


] 


icasure 


manners and 


both business and p the thoughts and 
of the past generations w ho lived 
York State was 


very 


ispirations 
which New 


Elsewhere a 


nm the region of 


the center substantial 


progress had been made in bringing together 
iries, account books, old newspapers and 
other printed and written records The 


wealth of material preserved within New 
York by libraries and societies, both private 
ind pu yI local and state, had been enjoyed 
’y many people and had stimulated others to 


write novels, plays, biographies and scholarly 


monogr aphs about the region These studies 
n turn had thrown light on the development 


Much of 


material thus preserved related to the activi 


ot the state and the nation the 


ties Of great, or near great men, or to spe 


alized subjects Phe common man who had 


developed the region and its characteristics 


the average citizen of our democracy, had 
been overlooked. His resurrection and fresh 
nterpretations of his activities would throw 


the history of the and on the 


the 


light on region 


development of American way of life 
The newspapers 


' 
era material 


broadsides and other ephem 


which reflected his environ 
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ment, and the letters, diaries, account books 
und other evidence of his reactions to that 
environment lay buried in the accumulations 
oft generations in the ittics Darns ind oOo 
ofhces of the region No progran had heer 
formulated tor iny systemat location of | 
such documents or tor their preservation f 
against the hazards of fire and weather and | 
destruction by the unknow ng hand so that the 
student of today and posterity might work 
with them Thus the collecting program ir 
stituted at Cornell University had an most 
untouched field and a challenging one 
As a department of Cornell University, Re | 
gional History had tangible ar ntangible 
advantages The libraries and the t ty of 
scholars oftered rich tacilities ar y ible 
guidance not only for the prospective rese 
workers but also for the staff a ve The 
very background of the university proved 
vantageous since its history t er 
tury had been woven into that of the regior | 
Its im eption sprang trom an indigenous pe 
ple s college movement for most tits toun 
ers and early trustees were protessiona im 
business men whose interests extended int 
many and diverse fhelds within the evio 
Numbers of its students ne trom New 
York ind idja ent ireas ts researc! i 
tivities and the expandin extensior t f 
ties of the New York State College of Ag 
culture had influence: te n ti ¢ or 
had created lovalties amon tho nds ‘ 
people Cornell had a sphere t mterest 
many were the people who would et the 
opportunity, once it was presented to them, t 
ussist in creating an histor esearch cente | 
on its campus 
Any collecting progran nvoives the | 
lems of locating the possessors of the desire ' 
items ind ot persuading then to part wit! 
these possessions treasured or otherwise 
Success in locating and acquiring historica 
documents depends upon the degree to which 
the public is aware of the existence of the 
collecting agency and enthusiastk ver its 
ims lo irouse this iwareness and interest } 
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owever s not conducive to 


the possessors and then introduce Regional 
History as the logical depository. Generally 
they announce their find with a rueful air of 
triumph since the bulk of it invariably deals 
with subjects beyond their field. Such c 


operation between graduate students and the 
curator can be invaluable, excepting the qual 

fication that graduate students with a vital 
interest in hidden raw sources are relatively 
rare 

From the beginning some allowance has 
been made for the purchase of manuscript and 
other documentary materials where they seem 
vital to the building or completion of specifi 
nits. Purchase trom dealers has been rare, 
however, since experience has proved that 
$300 expended for contact work in the field 
1as brought gifts valued up to $30,000 by 
dealers. 

At first the collecting activity tended to be 
ndiscriminate for New York with its multi 
tarious economic activities and its diverse so 

il patterns. New York, the well-traveled 
highway to the West, offered no clear and 
easy guide as to how to bring together quickly 
related masses of research materials. But 
the materials themselves tending to fall into 
definite categories gave guidance to the col 
lecting which then began to follow largely 
4 program to locate and acquire material 
which would strengthen the most promising of 
these categories and create such substantial 
units as to attract the immediate attention 
ot scholars and research workers. As of July 
1, 1949, Regional History's holdings amounted 
to 2,997,582 items, including single manu 
scripts, account books, journals, diaries, let 
ters, surveys, photographs, broadsides and 
other types of materials. The sets of papers 
ind collections represent diverse and colorful 
aspects of our regional life and are the docu 
mentary evidences left by abolitionists, educa 
tors, ministers and social reformers, farmers 
mechanics and the small storekeeper, lawyers 
ind politicians, students and adults, business 
men, land speculators and bankers, canal 
builders and railroad owners, and many 
others. Some collec tions have their beginnings 
in New England, center in New York, and 
extend toward the Midwest and other re 
rions, while all show the constant movement 
ot a restless people in an ever changing re 
yion. 


Newspapers a vital source for the re 








ne 


eee eee ee oe ere 


searcher, merit special attention for they face 
careless and casual destruction even more than 
do manuscripts Some 150,000 issues of 
newspapers, a number of them rare or unique 
have been gathered by Regional History. On 
the basis of the quality and quantity of local 
and historical news published in their papers 
some 40 editors of small-town weeklies were 
solicited for free subscriptions. Like other 
wood-pulp papers published during the past 
75 years these weeklies present the part ular 
problem of rapid deterioration. While ideal 
in meeting this problem as well as those of 
space ind easy availability Tri rohlming Is 
still an expensive und at times an uncertain 
process. At present, the Cornell Library and 
its Re 
in a project of filming a 120-year run of the 
Chronicle-Express of Penn Yan. Both the 
editor of the present paper and Yates County 





gional History Collection are engaged 
, 


ire subscribers in the belief that the films 
will be of value to the public within the 
county 

Region il H story has the twotold task ot 
collecting documentary material and of mak 


in 1 av tilable to research workers Works 


now published have relied upon our holdings 
for their major or minor sources while a 
dozen publications in the undertaking by pro 
fessional historians and writers, and including 


biographies and histories, depend in varying 


degrees upon our source mater ils Subject 
fields range from primeval forest types to 
speech patterns und include such topics as 


intislavery and abolition, agrarian movements 
wricultural developments, the gold rush 
phrenology, the removal of the New York 
Indians, women’s rights, the histories of 
towns and railroads within the region, popu 
lar music in folklore, the investment of New 
York ipit il in the Midwest pioneer villages 
ind other topics relating to varied phases of 
regional lite 

The stimul iting of research interest in Re 
gion il History's hold ngs depends upor annum 
ber of tactors; the processing and analyzing 
ot the material; the making of a card index 
and the preparing of printed guides; and the 


cooperation between our staft and other de 


partments of the university, between other in 
stitutions, agencies and individuals both with 
in and without the region Although abso 
lutely essential to make the material available 


processing is time-consuming by the most 


simplified methods. A dirty, ragged, miscel 
laneous and jumbled collection arrives in 
baskets, barrels, boxes or trunks, usually via 
the curator’s car, and is immediately given a 
title and the number following the latest en 
tered in the acquisition file. All correspond 
ence and data concerning this collection are 
kept in the properly numbered folder in the 
acquisition file. The papers are then sorted to 
remove newspapers, books and _ broadsides 
which go to the library or our broadside file 
and also to remove a certain amount of worth 
less paper, although no real stripping can be 
done until single manuscripts or series are 
judged in terms of their value to the whole 
collection The papers are next cleaned, flat 
filed and arranged chronologically in rag 
| 


paper folders in manuscript boxes with both 


folders and boxes indicating the number, the 
title and the inclusive dates of the pieces en 
closed All important to the visiting re 
searcher, the card hile is the index to all the 
holdings and has each acquisition cataloged 


ical and subject head 





under name, g 
ngs All the whole cataloging requires 1s the 


ittention of a trained historian since an 


earnest attempt is made to give sufficiently 


provocative information tor rese irchers in d 

verse fields without, however, going into un 

necessary detail 4 subject heading list is 
} 


most useful at this point for the resear 
well as the staff member. Second to personal 
contact and cooperation, the printed guides 


have been the most effective igencies in stimu 
lating both manuscript gifts and _ research 
Each consecutive report of the curator aroused 
widespread interest brought greatly in 


demands tor copies of manuscripts, bib 


raphies and information, attracted more re 


search workers, both accredited scholars and 


students, to work in Regional History's hold 
ngs, and resulted in the acquisition of tons 
ot manuscripts Cooperation with the fa 
ilty is as vital in exciting research as per 
sonal contact is in acquiring manuscry 
} 


Che faculty member rings the raw paper 


, 
evidences of our historical development and 


the graduate student together 1 situation 
which ts unique to the manus ript division ot 
i college library ind the first step tow urd 


the creation of an institute of regional re- 
s¢ arch 
The Rockefeller grant to Cornell Univer- 


sity for the establishment of Region il History 
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covered five-year period an llowed fo policies or actions had deeply influenced the 
travel, salaries and the expense of collecting growth of the university and the life of the 
source materials The university allotted nation. With the acquisition of a manuscript 
space an ta ties in Boardman Hall and division the library could plan on the proper 
wer the five years appropriated funds to sup disposal and foresee an orderly use of these 
plement the Rockefeller funds and to cover historical source materials. Prior to the in 
operating expenses, fluorescent lighting, shelv corporation, the collection had taken into its 
ng, boxes, the printing of reports, an ele istody a part of the university archives and 
trocopy machine ar ther items. On July many of the papers relating to the crea 
48, the versit pted the re tion and development of the university, and 
sponsibility for the manuscript div n, and to the varied activities of some of its leaders, 
the same Ww it rporated it as epart The Collection of Regional History's six 
nent of the orne University | rary Dhe ind a half years of existence has proved that 
st imme te benefit for Re nal History the opportunities for collecting a great wealth 
the rat \ orne { versit ! the region ot documentary material relative to the role 
was the re ting pe tior nm the ndiing #t the common man in this region are limit 
of recor! f pers 1 ting to the develoy ess, that such material has national as well 
nt of the versity tegr rt of is regional importance, and that when it is 
the regior For mar ears, the rary ha made available to research workers it is used 
cen eptiu storu ! t lt t Yet the ollection has done little more than 
other | c the papers f Ez \ orne An make a rough survey of the field of hidden 
rew DD. White, | (; Schur n, Jus manuscripts and has only begun to stimulate 
tin Mort t t \ their substantial research activity. 
By DOROTHY A. PLUM 
y ‘ 
The Vassariana Collection 

V/ Plu hil rapher, | ( other materials published with college funds 

Library Che sources of Vassariana are varied. First 


ome the college archives: many of these 


HE Vassar . I . n locuments may be said to be acqu red by in 
sidere verage college rar n re heritance. Unfortunately the early records ot 





g t t f ¢ t lect | the ollege can never be complete since at 
t ng t w to t nstitution the time of the founder's death many of the 
It tvI erg te Whilk personal papers of Matthew Vassar were sold 
\ x t rhe te ree . tor ad paper thereby increasing the value 

flere the n ‘ ot gr t t ents yt the estate is the overzealous executor re 
Lhe ege W rtered ir R61 marked With each change in administration 

s an t f t 16,008 rchival materials are sited in the li 

Y t tt t ect pre rary and the responsibility tor requesting cur 

serve books, pan et t s and ephen rent materials rests with the library. Individ 
t t to t r t donors turnish many of the items which 
eserve f t the ' te $ t make up the Vassariana collections In this 
the ollege S r re ' \ tated roup are the trustees the faculty the alumnx 

n the G rnar j ( he und triends of the college, the alumna torm 
stor il re t the ollege § re ng the largest and most generous source. We 
served in the rary \ rding the rary try to arouse and sustain alumnz interest in the 
shall re t k et brary by publicity in the college press, by 


exhibitions and special displays at the time of 
reunions and by personal contact. The third 


~ 
+t 
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source is by purchase, though we acquire rela 
tively little this way since we are limited by 
lack of funds. 

Before describing the composition of the 
collection, I should note that the term “Vas 
sariana” is loosely applied as it includes manu 
scripts, printed material and museum items 
These in turn may be classified as historical 
biographical and exhibition materials The 
historical materials include the official publi 
cations of the college theses department re 
ports and other source materials and histories 
(including studies of the curriculum, student 
life, etc.). All of these are supplemented by 
hles of ephemeral materials and scrapbooks 
of clippings and programs. In the biographi 
cal group are lives of the founder and his 
family. For the trustees we do not attempt 
to build up extensive biographical records 
but concentrate on items that have immediate 
relationship to the college. We have, for in 
stance, a wealth of material in the papers 
of Benson J. Lossing, one of the original 
trustees of the college. We keep a biographi 
cal file for members of the faculty and supple 
ment this with a collection of their publica 
tions Since the Alumnw Office maintains an 
extensive biographical file for the alumna, the 
library has a selective file, mainly alumn 
trustees and alumn# authors. This is supple 
mented by a collection of the writings of 
alumnez. For both the alumna and the ta 
ulty, in addition to soliciting items for the 
collections of publications (which are not 
complete), the library compiles lists of cur 
rent publications he exhibition materials 
include photographs, classified as views, class 
pictures, both group and individual, portraits 
ot members of the faculty, trustees, the 
founder and his family, memorabilia and other 
scrapbooks, souvenirs and relics. Class pins 
the trunk brought to college by a stuaent in 
the first class to graduate, Matthew Vassar's 
canes and his famous life preserver are typi 
cal examples of souvenirs 

The technical organization of the Vassariana 
collection is, as far as possible, consistent with 
the organization of the rest of the library's 
holdings. The Vassar College Library uses 
the Decimal Classification somewhat expanded 
and modified. In 378 a special subdivision is 
used, consisting of the country subdivision fol 
lowed by an initial for the name of the col 
lege or university we use 375 424 tor 


Cambridge, 378.7V for Vassar For general 


-) 
st 
+ 


material about American colleges and uni 
versities the number 378.73 is used. For the 
individual college or university, the table for 
school and college public ations ( following 
378.99) is modified to suit our needs; for in 
stance, we used Ey for the library and YB 
for the ¢ ooperative Bookshop 

The bulk of the Vassariana collection 
This is 


1 noncirculating collection, housed in a spe 


ibout 1,500 items, is fully cataloge« 
cial location Duplicates of the most used 
items are available on the open shelves The 
location symbol indicates a restricted item 
Some years ago we felt the need of a chrono 


logical supplement to the cataloged material 


Even with the minute classification and de 
tailed subject headings of the card catalog, it 


was dificult to find certain types of material 





easily We therefore instituted i supple 
mentary vertical file which is arranged 
chronologically Originally this was fully 
cataloged but lately we have interhiled in 


cataloged items with the cataloged material 


We found it helpful to withdraw the subject 


cards from the catalog for this chronological 
file: they have been of more use as an index 
to the file than in the main card catalog. The 
uuthor cards have been lett in the italog 
The file consists to a large extent of pamphlet 
material. 

The uncataloged portions of the Vassariana 
collection are provided with finding lists Lhe 
Alumna Collection, consisting of about 3,400 
titles, has an ofhcial find ng list made by the 
Catalog Department Lhis is mm the main 


ilphabetical, but we have subject cards tor 


biographical material, children’s books and 
class bulletins The Faculty Collection 
ubout 1,700 titles, has an unofhcial author 
finding list The collection of archives has an 


suthor. and subject-finding list 
For the college periodK ils, various indexes 
ire maintained In m iking these indexes we 
try to use the same head ngs as are used in 
the card catalog This is also true in setting 
up the vertical files of ephemeral material 
The bibliographies of faculty and alumna 
pr blications mentioned above are a valuable 
supplement to these files. We maintain twe 
series of SX rapbooks one, a chronologi il col 
lection of clippings, was started by Matthew 
} } 


Vassar and has been kept up to date by 


tne 
library; the other is a collection of programs 
irranged by the academic year We add to 
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By D. A. REDMOND 


Five Canadian College Libraries 


Wr. Redmond is acting 
Scotia Technical College 


librarian, Nova 


Halifax 


» \NADA’S four eastern provinces support 
21 institutions of h oher education. Of 


1} 

these, four priv itely upported colleges and 
' ; : ; 

one provincial university listed below, to 

gether with ne sma Catholic colleges 

ire the | ncipa institutions Dalhousie 


University and the University of King’s 


versity Wolfs lle Nova Scot Nilount 
All sor Un versity Sacky lle New Bruns 


, ' 
wick: and University of New Brunswick. 
Frederictor lr 1947 a study of these five 
eve . ries Was proposed thes ’ 
| { ect 
, 1 
| se nive ties r sed | cipally 
, ' 1 
m colleve t lib | art ind sciences with 
enr nents ‘ ) ] nd ¢ Ir 
1c oO ess. and iculties of 
40 ft ™ Lhe r nve tron 30 To 
0 thousar rie “ nh staffs of three to 
2 Deper r t e ? New B UNSWHICK 
hiefly of t “ ¢ t rie nd student 
fees. meme t re oup Nave rel illy 
similar « ective ‘ cu administrative 
vat rat p egy It was eason 
' ' 1 
ipie ft IPpose tn thie would 
} 
lave ‘ eset! nee nd mmon 
[ ems 
} 
Althou ny til olleve es h ad een 
entioned ! irious su evs of education 
the nad neve eC studied in detail lhe 
project was undert er s study of basi 
' , 
vyanizations ane sources, usable Vy indi 
| ' ' 
vidual li es " s for detailed local 
sedy and res boratio An al 
, nat } } } * ' 
c i ve “ a i Ce! exan ¢ t 
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single aspect, e.g. library resources through- 


out the region—a project perhaps less 
needed in view of present Canadian library 
developments. 

Obvious major aspects of college libraries 
were those suggested by Shores, and treated 
for planning purposes as: (1) budget; (2) 
personnel, (3) book stock, (4) physical 
plant, (5) organization and administration, 
ind (6) library use or “educational par 
ri ipation.” To these was added historical 
background, in order to develop the sus- 
pected pattern of similarity in institutional 
and library problems. 

The oldest of these colleges was founded 
in the 1780's, others on through 1840. 
lhey had libraries of a sort almost immedi 
ately, but none more than 5000 volumes 
until after 1900. Befitting denominational 
colleges, as were all except Dalhousie, their 
early libraries leaned heavily to theology, 
classics and history. Faculty members were 
the voluntary part-time librarians until the 
last three decades; all of the few hundred 


dollars occasionally available went for 


hooks. Libraries were open a few hours 
each day or week, as the e¢ustodian might 
have time. By 1915, administrative and 
physical changes had begun. Two new 
ibrary buildings were opened, and full 
time librarians (one trained, oné un 


trained) appointed. Card catalogs were 
written, and classification superseded fixed 
location. The same process occurred at 
another college about 1925, at the two 


others.in the early 1930's. Faculty mem 


bers retained administrative control, either 


I Eva ting Library Service 
His r Educatior ( é nd Researcl thr 





of this support varie lhe 


Dalhousie 


as titular librarians or through con 





1! 1] ; 
even after full-time trained stafts isually most h ily endowed institution 
| | 

only one person were empioved Salaries endowment $5500 per student ippropri 

. m} ¢} ¢ } 1] 
remained pittances ihe 19208 wert ites rary funds principally trom genera 
- f ae | . P P a a : : } } = - } 
era oO special collections, aimos every i con vihiie some church colleges depend 
Drary acquiring a_ large grouping tron principally special endowments to 00k 

, ' , , , , 

some generous donor who usually added fund \lount Allisor 11so nciudes a 
" oar ’ . ] wer ] + ] 15} 
restrictions or took cor nuing control ove at SIO student library tee 

! 4 
the materia Sone f these were pe i Staff establishment and salaries are quite 
subiect coll rions e.f ( ' t the separate ft tl ofc lib it vudget 

, , , 1 
were hobby collect ft slight use to the I he rary « nmittee usually all facuit 
' , 

recipient | iries nembders Dut none Case m ding so th 

, ' 

he third o ( e ¢ t these ‘ eve president and two members of the rover 

libraries ume out rye re“ r t the nt “ d llots the OOK Tunds Staft 
World War II and the tide of veteran needs are us passed on by the universit 
students. beginning ' 1944 each g | nictratio; they os d s 
ts pe ik n 1947 \ ‘ hang had beer . es ni é een set up I t New Br Ins 
seen as ¢a s the 1 19%0 s, whe ifter VICK where a staf? policies are Kept 


of educatior nm tne Nl ar tin nad t Dp r 
Draries in Car é r eceived ! " - te nit ibout 
several grants fro philanth opic found : ries Nas pre ed 
meet the situation full ad | hiv} . 1948 s dete ned by the 
postwar enrolment velling iniversit Canadian | ' Ass tion, was S1800 
ictivitie iised vets we P the ninimu sal +} Do 9 n go 
existence leve ernment (4 » 4 IQ49 Was 
$2100 for the s € position Ihe present 
Finances teil ead is ieee alll 
Phe A.L.A. ¢ ificat 1 Pay Pla ised on $2100 g tl igh three grades 
were ust n stand it ig ‘ . . f the hest ¢ } f 
 anadiar nditior equired ijustment S36000, wi I s the pre t s : 
in scales | ne ft iries n ided oT t ae taf ! no the poct ] 
Class I, two (¢ s Il, two ¢ s III, and grec vas v" Domi Bureau of 
ne Class IV; but except f Statistics figures for 1944-46). Of the 


1” 
nent supported | t tf New Bru ore estigates f 
| } } } thar 
wick, the actua r ivet t ee were ove SISO ) ¢ 
was half « ess of the dequate leve while eve nad six were ( \ I yures 1? 

] ] 1 ; % 
expenditures ft rary nate were teaching staff in the same eves showed 
the 1 te supported Hee , ind. oly £ the oe io 
support amounts quite uniformly to $12-$15 professor t f fifths of the min 
per student. (Owing to variations in | t “un for ccletant , the rs 

: : . , ' | 
time and ifh ited te ich ng stalt, the fig I en these eve were eached ni rte 
t t port f t tan, dha of . ’ = 
to bra sup} me cu em be 940 etore ’ e general sala le | 
| ; ‘ ‘ | ] ’ ell 
CSS SIZT car t t 20K S400 Was n the order of $1200 Vhere is still 
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yt lar schedules and member; here he also teaches library science. 
- re One college continues with a _ part-time 


- Policy on allotment f book idgets professor librarian. Another has an un 


ries widel he eve with the largest isual organization with an “honorary li 
' 

- idget reserves more than half of it as a rarian’ who is dean of arts and head of 
q eneral fund, supervised ie faculty book 1 teaching department, as administrative 
. } on tte he next largest budget is 90 hief while the librarian is operating head. 
pet ent « ded nt lepartment il allot \ fourth college libr iry has no actual li 

ents Che smalle ook funds are divided brarian. the associate librarian carrying on 

2 } about 75 px ent to de] tments nd 25 operating functions while administrative 


| , en ene | funds } m othe on functions are in the hands of a joint faculty 


siderations it appeared that tho raries vovernors committee. In all these colleges 
} erated t ! ! pendent iepart the library clerk” attitude persists, even 
} } ciel ] } } 
ent wit " ‘ imiunist tion and re thougn the title of taculty member may be 
++ } 
tion f t ve en to staff members 
i ett direct t t | po! Although one librariar declared that 
hot t ti ok tul t ! I s whert Unanimity is needed imong Maritime hi 
faculty nt i ns nd hea t I rarians regard to faculty status tor 
| 7 ; 
t where trat ve rary staff,’ the question lies dormant, 
ind dependent facult hrectior probaDl\ ecause tew lidrary workers are 
It is difhcult to s t \ t extent thes qualified or feel the need of such recogni- 
evels of support . dequate tior Of the library stafts surveyed, those 
vecause university poli the rary 1S workers with more than five years’ experi- 
, ‘ tathn ] ' ; 
initorm! wu Preset inde nng ence uniformly had either a diploma course 
c ‘ mt , ] 
however! nd t t ; pr ‘ r no formal library training. Only one 
reast ! sa udye npe tive head librarian in the group had a library 
‘ ( eeu t cut cence degree though others had long ex 
led leve haphazat Ook re perience he remaining staft consisted of 
. es t ! hone present the lack oung workers with only a year or two of 
. +} " " ‘ 
f nterest experience, and with bachelor’s degrees in 
, nd te that t e | portionat Wary science Che turnover among this 
} nere f k t vou t be ex group Is very high One library has 
} | 
eSSIVE hanged its whole staff almost every year 
\l | . ‘ ee , N\alaries ul derstafhing ind outside control 
T " 
eve not if ted t eem to encourage the turnover. 
1 1 
rt tt ny ! nsnif I Small staffs of two to eight professional 
] ] ] 
rhe ' ie nit rive workers Cannot effectively be departmental 
. eit ; juent tu tt red since ilmost everyone must aid in 
tt is therwis¢ us rculation Iwo libraries have special 
pe lly whe t t nt fh I order clerks and reference librarians. One 
\ . , , , 
throug! i nittes [ t th ral ilso has ar irchivist ind a serials librarian 
t , , eal ; ee Sa ee , ' 
stall ars erk ie Catalogers trequently do their own typing 
1 ’ | | 
sa depot, not \t ! ne « l here is ttle specialization in interests OF 
y ‘ ' lise nt r th tal _ } = 
Ze ! duties, excey to le cataloger, and the 
egion is not de veloping either specialized 
/ 
\ workers or admunistrators., \ost serious, 
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this lack of professional development does 
not encourage confidence and respect from 
faculty members or library staff, and abases 
salary standards. Within the region as a 
whole, poor precedent between institutions, 
and lack of professional leadership result 
This is reflected also in the professional 
afhliations and reading habits of these li 
Only 
of the Canadian 


A.L.A. 


Jour nal or 


10 out of 17 are members 


brarians. 
Library Association, and 


two of Only nine regularly read 


Library / thrary R, 


only eight read College and Research 


Ontario 


rieu 
Libraries. There is little acquaintance with 


the literature of modern librarianship 


Library Re sources 


] 


lhe 1943 checklists of the North Central 
used as a 
book stocks 


300,000 volumes in five libraries con 


were quantitative 


Association 
measure of library lhe more 
than 
tain collections of possible research caliber 
theology, history, Canadian 


English 


resources in a 


in five fields 


literature and history, literature 


and biological science rela 


tively limited field sufficient for original 
work at the M.A. level. None of the col 
leges offers a Ph.D. ( Dalhousie otters med 
cal and dental doctorates), but the work 


sometimes being ottered 


for the M.A. is 


where library holdings ire hardly adequate 
for undergraduate work. 

Special or outstanding collections are iso 
typical 


aftord 


lated, one or two in each college 


of the college library which cannot 


research collections.* Further, seven iM 


portant fields—French and German litera 


| 
tures, general language and _ literature 
general science and mathematics, forestry 
although a master’s degree is given) 


technology (despite an engineering school 


and general bibliography ire nowhere ade 
these libraries for 


Nor are sey 


quately represented in 


their curric ular IMmMpor tance 
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eral of these subjects adequately covered by 


any other library in the region. Yet honors 


or advanced degrees are ottered in several 


of them. 


Three of the best collections moreover, 


have been built up accidentally, or outside 


curricular demands, by outside donors. 


Many such special collections are very little 
used. 


Inadequate library administration and 


shortsighted institutional administration are 


largely responsible. Only when some fac 


ulty member was immediately interested has 


the library heen intensively cultivated : ind 


the faculty, sometimes belittling the im 


portance of library resources in their own 


’ 
have oftered courses and devrees 


specialty 


without adequate library support 


a :; 
General 
or borderline fields have particularly suf 
fered It is the librarian’s duty to buttress 
particularly ir 
ell 


holdings Ww here required, 


fields like 


the library to the faculty 


Dasic 


bibliography, and to 
to persuade them 


fully to exploit special library resources 


whether obtained accidentally or through 


philanthropy Above all, special collections 
must not be left unmaintained or 


like sev 
] 


1 
eral of these, they become useless corpses 


made of available re 


Rest use cal be 
' 


sources and funds only if these | 


cooperate and combine; first by pooling and 


listing of resources, second by specialization 


n acquisition and growth, and third by in 
regional 


Mari 


shelved in 


tensive and cooperative use \ 
long discussed by the 


Associ 


awaiting the 


union cat ilog 


time Library ition, Was 


favor of proposed 


Canadian national union catalog 


1949 In 
Che pub 


lished catalogs of certain special collections 


‘ ! 
ire insufficient to allow full use of the 


entire library, especially when no one |i 


| 


yrarv has an outstanding or complete co 


le« tion. k in ily pride’ h is Deen the great 


est obstacle to specialization ind pooling ot 


resources Yet regional resources in a 
given subject could in many cases be com 
IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


i 


hined to give a single collection of graduate 
caliber, without impoverishing any one li 
Drar\ 

In short, institutional policies as well as 
library policies have made these college 
ibraries haphazard and ineffective. Long 
term development in well-defined directions 
is required with inter-institutional agree 
ment and avoidance of duplication n order 


to make best use of meager funds 


Ironically the least crowded library 
building is the only one to be expanded. 
At New Brunswick, a growing 40,000 vol 
ume librarv is well housed in a building 


with a total book « ipacity of 125,000, with 


facilities for microfilm, archives special col 
| 1} 
lections ind i possible wOorary school 
King's College | iry 1 IO Dullding 
will never outgrow its quarters because of 
ts ancillary position to Dalhousie and re 
lated libraries \ third library, in a 1927 
] | t 
lding, requires more stack space ind be 
ter ut Zation of space origina ly conceived 
mer eral hall _ } , : | 
as memorial lalis and Doard ooms wo 
' | 
udraries IOS yuildings have far out 
grown then 
] 
The unde " tv of nonlibrary tune 
, . - 
tions 1 idrary uullding Nas Deen well 
ie onstrate here Whethe: ofhces or 
lassrooms, they stay long past the original 
temporary invements ind space 
finally released tor library purposes fre 
quently proves insufficient for the needed 
' ' 
expansior It . Mpossi Die to plan fal 
enough ahead for a college library Mecha 
nizatior s one of the greatest needs in these 
yuildings now Ill-designed buildings with 
several floors need electri woklifts. ele 
vators and communication systems Next, 
poss bly of even more in portance s modern 
ont rt ind sound maditioning 
Library | 
Buen is “fi oprais the 
ve i surtace ippraisal of les 
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college libraries, library use seemed more 
important than even actual library re- 
sources, and it was equally apparent that 
annual reports or “monthly circulation sta 
tistics” gave no indication of real library 
use. There was more than a suspicion that 
a “clique’’ makes most use of the library, 
and statistical study of actual circulation 
transactions was commenced. Call slips or 
equivalent records of single transactions 
were accumulated in each test library for 
a given period, usually four weeks. For 
each type of circulation (overnight reserve 
in-building reserve, and nonreserve), the 
set of slips was arranged by borrower's 
name and a frequency distribution obtained, 
listing number of borrowers against circu- 
lation in books per student month. Loans 
to faculty, nonstudents and graduate stu- 
dents were excluded. In March 1948 two 
libraries supplied four files of slips; in 
February-March 1949 three libraries sup- 
plied eight files, a total of nearly 5000 
single loans. 

No matter what type of circulation was 
examined, distribution among light and 
heavy users for any one month was con- 
sistent. Differences from the typical curve 
were not statistically significant. Seventy 
five per cent of the students make no loans 
from the library in a given month; 10 per 
cent borrow one book ( I4 per cent of total 
circulation) ; § per cent borrow two (also 
14 per cent); a further 6 per cent borrow 
five or more books each per month and 
account for 45 per cent of total circulation. 
‘Mean” circulation per student month for 
nonreserves 1s 1.2, tor reserves 0.0; stand 
ard deviation of the arithmetic mean, 2.2. 
Median nonreserve circulation was 0.7, and 
slightly lower for reserves. ‘These figures 
agree well with Branscomb’s “12 books per 
student year” but reserve circulation ap 


pears much smaller than his 50 to 60. 








There is considerable doubt whether 
shelf 


At Dalhousie, a nonresidential college in 


open 


reading makes up the difterence. 


a city of 100,000, much higher reading 


room and overnight use, totaling twice the 


mean nonreserve use, indicated the problen 


] 


of the nonresident student who frequently 


cannot return to the library during the 


] ‘ 


evening. Overnight loan privileges start at 


4:00 P.M. Nonreserve use appeared not 
mal, Dut in building use was one and one 
half times larger than nonreserve, and total 
was much higher 


library use per student 


Con petitive attractions of urban Iiife are 
, 
possibly less conducive to evening and week 


end study, periods when the two-week books 


used \t Dal 


housie only 602 of the 1259 students were 


would normally De most 


in arts, and the distribution of library use 
was Mmuc h nearer the normal type when oniy 
considered 


King’s College iC tually 


reported more outside students than its own 


wv 
they were Departmental I 


braries and nearby 


students using the library at some times. 


Insufhiciency of reading-room space and 


other facilities may also be a factor 


| he heaviest users are arts seniors 


taking honors. One library showed an ex 


ception the heaviest users coming tron 


1" : _ 
ail years and all courses It was quite 

= 7 " } } 
noticeadie In all Cases that there are bot 
irts seniors who never use the library ind 


occasional students who use the udrary 


heavily regardless of their course interests 


No investigation was made of curricular 


} rara 


reading in this revare However, low 


' . 
Pearson correiations were tftound vetTween 


various types of service (about I2 und 
the pattern of recurrence of names in vari 
ous files of « ill slips ndicates that the ind 
vidual borrower! frequently ses one or two 
lusively, though 


types of service aimost ex 


his preferred combination may not follow 
. : 
a generai rule. 


R 


unsatisfactory 





erves were 


Situation Du 
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effect was noted when, between the 1948 
ind 1949 survey periods, one college almost 
ibandoned the strict reserve system in favor 
of three-day loans for entire subjects. All 
books in I nglish composition, tor example, 
may be put on three-day or 48-hour circula 
550 of the 966 


tion { nder this system, 


nunreserve loans in the 1949 test period 


were three-day loans, made by 208 bor 
rowers, and many renewed lotal circu 
lation did not sign hicantly increase | he 


itter ind correlation with other tvpes of 
} 


4 


circulation was not signif intly ditterent 


] 


vetween three-day loans and all nonreserve 


loans. Nore important was the indication 
that nonreserve book use is mostly course 


work, and that many two-week loans are 


probably substitutes for unavailable reserve 
} 


It ilso hints that books borrowed 


, 
books. 
for two weeks are often not read through 


or thoroughly Although total library use 


] ] 
has not increased, the availability of colla 
! 
teral reading material ind the use of 
sar recerve } rohbabl re “d 
course exe ves nas p ovandiy ncreases 


mant reserve lists, unused titles 


ota 
loaded 


reserve shelves, and failure to ad 


just copies on hand to student load are the 
common complaints about reserve work 
l} t I 

he experience of suDstituting short loan 


for strict reserve circulation indicates that 
collateral” rather than 


larger backgrounds of material and freer 


choice are factors in easing library loads, 
' ; - , 
yut total reading will not increase until 


teaching methods are radically altered. 


Lack of 


demand for such aid S a surprising phe 


student 


reterence service. or of 


] 
nomenon im all ne lidraries Only two ot 


the group have reterence In one 


mOrarians 
] 
librarian has over-all 


' 
supervision of puDlic service 


' ' 
culation n an open-stack lib ir\ being an 
entirely clerical department In the other 
] ] ] 
library, the reference librarian has general 


ind government docu 


One of the other libraries reports 
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that “little formal” reference work is done, 


and assistance to individual students is al 


most entirely aid in using the catalog. Nor 
does this library give any instruction to the 
general student body in the use of the li 
brary In all the libraries, desk attendants 
are usually clerical and neither students 
nor Tac ulty seem fully to realize the services 
j 


available from trained library staft The 


conciusion Was nevitable that this is one 


of the perpetuatin factors in the library 
ler} trit i the + ] sles ] 
clerk a ude ! ne minds of ftaculty and 
idministration Chough local circum 
, , 
stances make applications vary, increased 
emphasis seems needed on public service 
ind particularly special bibliographic and 


Bolstering 


reference and 


] 
reference service to the faculty. 


ot the qu lity and quantity of 


ibliographi resources in the library is an 
mmediate need 
Lhe \ 1dia I ! iry ofters elective 
ourses in libra science for undergradu 
ites the enrolment is very small New 
Brunswick reports very marked and imme 
liate g e ise of the brarv afte it 
iguratio I MNIpUuls¢ lecture and 
our of the open-stack library fo ill new 
students sometime ifter the opening of 
classes each fall \ third library had had 
negligi le results from an annual tour of 
the library tor new students during “orien- 
tation week” each fall, and in 1949 opened 
1 comfy ilsory four lect ire course in use of 
the library, beginning a few weeks after 
the beginning of lasses. Some faculty 


membDers at various colleges have been sufh 


ciently interested in the bibliography of 
their subjects to give, or enlist library staft 
n giving, lectures on subject bibliography 
ut the s¢ } ive never! een d rected thor 
oughly or consistently at advanced students 
writing theses 

The conclusions reached from the neces 
sarily limited study of circulation were tar 
trom encouraging Thev showed that only 
one fifth of the student body are egular 


1O4sf) 
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users of the library, and that the usual 


“statistics” of “circulation” are useless. 
The attempts at analysis indicate that a 
single record of each loan transaction is 
sufficient, provided it is a transaction rec 
ord, i.e., a one-time-use call slip (or better, 
light card). It is better adapted to college 
library needs than a bookcard system be 
cause records can be saved and accumulated 
for study. College library methods, serv 
ices and resources should be based on direct 
study of these records by statistical analysis. 

Primary stress falls on different types of 
circulation in the Various institutions, de- 
pendent on such factors as student residence 
circumstances, but generally nonreserve 
books must be available freely, without dif 
ficulty or delay, to the undergraduate. The 
best or most pertinent readings in connec 
tion with courses must be suggested and 
made available without restrictions of time 
or location. 

The student must be aided not only with 
dificulties of obtaining material, but of se 
lecting and using it, and the student must 
be trained to perform these functions for 
himself. This involves, first, availability 


of books 


ularity of a tiny college library with 5000 


open stacks or shelves. The pop 
books, the major part of its newest ma- 
terial on open shelves, and the popularity of 
open-stack library, both demon 
strate this. Secondly, the short-loan sys- 
tem replaces strict reserves, and finally, co- 
operation of library and teaching staff to 
aid students in selecting material, and to 
teach library habits, will increase the real 


use of these libraries, 


Conclusion 


Feasibility was set as a hard limit in this 


survey of college libraries. Conclusions 


ind recommendations, in a relatively poor 
group of institutions, are useless unless they 
can be carried out within existing financial 


structures. The vicious circle would be 
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break if this taken 


One college indeed 


impossible to were 


literally. 


break it when they refused to accept a 


trained librarian at a salary of $2500. 


They 


and 


have since not had a head librarian, 


have operated under administrative 


direction of a faculty committee 


The vicious circle in many of these li 


braries must be broken at the point of uni 


versity administration, in order that new 
concepts of library service may be devel 
oped. The supervising body, whether 


board of governors. r faculty 


president, ( 
committee, must be convinced, whether by 
staff or of the 


service which a library can offer when opet 


the library other agency, 


ating under a capable administrative spe 


cialist. It would then be the administrator 


librarian’s task to convince the faculty in 


general and win their cooperation in a 


refused to 


program of welding the library to the in 


structional work. Unfortunately, the sup 


ply of capable librarians, of academic stand 
ing equal to the faculty, and with experi 
ence in library administration is particular 


ly limited in eastern Canada. ‘‘Persuasive 


personal relationships,” however, would 


make expensive library programs perhaps 


less necessary. Joint faculty library ap 


proach is essential if the library is to be an 


active and essential part of the student's 


education. 


Ihe other aspect of the problem is re 


gional, and here again personal relation 
ships, and the continued health and pros 
perity of regional library associations, will 


N eV ertheless, 


cooperation 


accomplish much. some at 


tual institutional relinquish 


1} 
ment of sovereignty even, will re needed to 


make the librarians’ task possible 


The Vassariana Collection 


Continued from 


both of these series constantly, tor each new 


gift of Vassariana brings some item hitherto 


lacking in our collection. As a final “last re 
sort’ we have an information file for ready 
reterence This includes not only items of in 
formation, but also location notes and statis 


tics 


As for the physical care of the collection 


books and pamphlets are cared for in the 


usual way, being protected by leather or cloth 


bindings, lacers, binders, envelopes or pam 


phlet boxes. Oversize broadsides, maps and 


charts are stored in large poster boxes, pro 
tected by tolders of acid-free paper The ar 
chival materials in the vault have special 


shelving, lockers and cupboards. Fragile items 
placed in 


We 


paper, sub 


which need extra protection 


cellophane envelopes yr acid-tree folders 
content 


buy 100 per cent rag 


sheets 28” x 34” and cut 


Meany of tl 


restored and ret 


stance 13, in them 


to the desired size rarer items 


h ive been ired some are 


mounted on silk, others o: nen or photo 


mount In our experience the lamination 
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process has not been successtul 

Since the library is the ofhcial depository ot 
ollege rublic itions, we have worked out a 
plan tor the storage and arrangement of extra 





After some experiment ng we de 
to arrange the items by call number An au 


opies | 


th index in slip form gives the exact loca 


tion, the number of copies availabdle and any 


special note wut scarcity or other restri 


thons \ 


keeps the collection in order 


student assistant records items and 


We have a definite program tor the repro 


duction of unique and fragile items. Copies 


are made by photography, including microfiln 


and portagraph, and typescripts are made 
whenever advisable. For example, we plan 
to copy all of the manuscript letters ot 
Matthew Vassar The collection of type 
scripts will then be cataloged to serve the 
need of the student who is interested in con 
tent only At present we have not the nec 


sary funds or the personnel to carry the pro 
would like 


needed 


forward as rapidly as we 


endowment is greatly 


gram 
\ V assariana 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1950—Part 1. 


Wiss Brown is head. Serials Section 


Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 


— OUTPUT of new periodicals which 
seem to possess reference value and a 


hance of being continued gradually grows 
naite when yased on | irraryv of ( onyress 
quisitio lL his is as true for American 
ublications as tor foreign Corporations, 
hambers of mmerce ado ind political 
ganizations ind of course governments 
ntinue to launch new organs. But this 
loes not seem to be true tor the large com 
nercial pu vlishers, research institutions and 
societies [he result is quantity but not 
jual t 
Do ul ent 
lo be of assistance in the eve present 
problen t taloging, preservil and sery 
ing of liDrar' nate! ils < the 11m OT the 
following new publications in the field of 
10 ntatior I he processes involved in 
t issenl t ections t writte 
suides t heir use” is 
he subject of American Documentation, a 
] terly | ) ition of the American Docu 
nentation Institute Vern 1). Late, the 
edit the , luctior to the new 
tate t n will be 
t ‘ yuse and 
n t tion ft ntormation 
m any sour ibout documentation; for the 
ition of origin | research in the field 
reporting investigat ns of new techniques 
echanisms t evices tor 0 mentation 
mad the pt tron om n the l nited 
States in ibroa t issisf n the levelop 
ent n tion t Dasic standards to pro 
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vide bibliographic and other control of the 
literature; to serve as an effective medium 
for national and international cooperation and 
exchange in documentation; to stimulate and 
discuss new ideas and approaches to existing 
or future problems; and for the publication 
of material originated by the American Docu 


mentation Institute 


In the first issue Jesse Shera and Margaret 
Evan survey “Documentation in the United 
States,’ Henry M. Silver contributes “The 


Research Ma 


terials” and Fremont Rider is ready for 


Publication of Original 


Archival Materials on Microcards.” 
Abstracting of periodical literature is 
being conducted for the first time by the 
International African Institute in African 
{bstracts. Published with assistance from 
Unesco, this quarterly will provide informa- 
tive abstracts of books and periodicals in the 
fields of African ethnology, sociology and 
linguistics. Thirty journals which appeared 
during the period 1948-49 are represented 


} 


by abstracts in the first issue of the new 


journal. 

\ national bibliography and cataloging 
service was inaugurated by the Council of 
the British National Bibliography, Ltd., lo 
cated at the British Museum, in its publica 
tion The British National Bibliography. 
| here 
deposited in the Copyright Office of the 
British Museum. 


ire cheap novelettes, periodicals (except that 


s given the catalog entry for books 
Excluded from the lists 


the first issue of a new periodical and the 
first issue of a periodical under a new title 


will be included), publications of the 
government of Eire, music and maps. Of 
British official publications all Parliamen 


tary publications, except Public General 
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Acts and some Command Papers and all 


circulars and similar material among the 


non Parliamentary publications will also 


be excluded. Entries are arranged by 
Dewey classification numbers and there are 
coll ition, price 


given author, title, imprint 


und brief bibliographical notes 


/ ilms 


A new journal on some phase of moving 


pictures usually ippears about every six 
months. In February this vear the Na 
tional Board of Motion Pictures, Inc $ 
sued the first number of Films in Revieu 


Here films are discussed from the point of 


view ot entertainment, education and art. 
number one, contains articles 
Wellman and Huston: 
Directors,” “The Negro in Films Today 

World’s Second Biggest Film Maker: A 


Report from India” and reviews of the 


1 
\ olume one 


on “Wryler 


Three 


board's selection of the 10 best pictures of 


1949. 


} ducation 


Phe Journal of Teacher Education 
N itional 


Educational and 


nub 
pu 


lished by the Commission on 


Teacher Professional 


Standards, is ntended to reflect and to 


stimulate the best practices in the educa 
nited States.” Be 


world problems 


tion of teachers in the | 


} 


cause the answers fo our 


can come only, through efttective education 


of people, and eftective education can come 


only from thoroughly qualified teachers, the 
preparation of suc h teachers therefore comes 


to be the most important element in the es 


] 
tablishing of peace and justice Articles on 


protessional accreditation, in-service educa 


, 
tion, selection of prospective teachers for 


training, book notes and announcements of 


events and developments in teacher educ 1 
included in the first 


tion ire issue 


Finance 


Monetary Fund Is 


The International 
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making available the work of members of 
its staff in its Staff Papers. Such papers as 
its “Latent Inflation,” “The Measurement 


and “Role of the ECA Pro- 


helpful to economists and 


of Inflation,” 
gram” will be 


others concerned with monetary and fi 


nancial problems. 


Political Affairs 


VWiddle 
monthly in 
\liddle 
important political events of the 
Articles, 


ind a chronology of events are 


Eastern { fairs published 
New York by the Council for 
Eastern Aftairs, summarizes the 


\iddle 


Fast. verv brief book reviews 
ncluded in 


the first issue 


Reliai 
eCligion 


The American 
established to stimul ite and promote the in 
Benedi 
tines and to cultivate and transmit the best 


Benedi tine lite 


Benedictine Review was 


terests and activities of American 


traditions of ind scholar 
ship. Contributions are scholarly 
the historical account of 
O Roma Nobilis” the official hymn of the 
Holy Year and “The Regula 
Magistre: the Primitive Rule of St. Bene 
dict,”” to an account by a visiting English 


\lemor ies. 


Is 1m luded 


in scope trom 


present 


clergyman entitled ““American 


A section of book reviews 


Literature 


Dialog, Dansk Tidsskrift for Kultur tron 
Copenhagen and Rivista di Critica tron 


} ] 
Rome are two new scholarly terary jour 
nals. Dialog is edited by the critic Sve 
Moller Kristensen. Volume one, number! 


1 } ] 
one, contains articles on literary and philo 


sophical subjects, poems ind brief notes on 


the contents of a tew literary journals 
Rivista di Critica similarly includes articles 
on literature long with those on art social 
the cinema, new 


Much 


Journal pub- 


notes on 
books. 


scope Is Measure, a Critical 


ism and critical 


music and new broader in 
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new 





lished in Chicago with Robert M. Hutchins 


as chairm in ot the board of editors An ong 


ons of the first issue were 

on Education,” by Mr. 
cial Science among the Hu 
Robert Redheld and lhe 
l DY) Jaw tharlal Nehru 


poetry journal from San 


, 


It will publish the work of new 


Dutors of the f rst issue hav 


bers of the 1949 Workshup in 
of the University ot 4 ili 
n Divisior Pen Money is 


zine published in Upland 


se ¢ is na ket iy de 

nd yt hve yriet W tter na 
nclude articles on how and 
otter suggestions on 

deas Included in the first 
f | shers for Boners 

| I ors | icts ind 
(sames I Puzzles House 
etc I he Shakespe ire As 
Ame ( eva the | iblic tion 
re Quarterly at Lehigh 

t le or I he (Jregon 

’ nother , What 
Sh Kespeare SI d Be i 

‘ 1 notes and comment on 
ents are nong he con 


r\ . ill h Ts whe 
vy expe enced 
e | t ila non-sell 


zine t Magazine of the 


' : 
is published in Cincinnati by 

. : : 
Press Included ire profusely 
es oT tvpetaces poster de 
photog iphy nd other 


e new sul 


television”’ comes Television Engineering 
which supersedes Communications. Vhis 
journal is planned to be of interest to 
manufacturers as well as engineers. New 
products and services will be discussed as 
well as the advancements in the science 


of television broadcasting and reception. 


Phy sics 


British Journal of Applied Physics pub 
lished by the Institute of Physics continues 
the “Physics in Industry” section of the 
Journal of Scientific Instruments. It will 
announce new applications of physics, will 
accept papers of merit and a selection from 
the lectures, discussions and symposia ar 
ranged by the institute. Book reviews, Cor 
respondence and technical notes and news 
are to be included. Among the contents of 
the first number are “A Scientific Educa 
tion’ by the vice-chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Bristol, “Some Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Rubber,” and “The 
Measurement of Opacity and Reflectivity 


for Printing Papers. 


Vedix ine 


\ ygreater number of valuable new jour 
nals appeared in the medical field than in 
iny other {ngiology, the Journal of Vas 
cular Diseases is published under the au 
spices of the Angiology Research Founda 
tion with Dr. S. S. Samuels as editor, as 
sisted by an international board of associate 
editors. Articles are illustrated and ac 
companied by bibliographies. Archives of 
Industrial Hy qie Né and Occupational Vedi 
ine 1s published by the American Medical 
Association. “Significance of Nonoccupa 
tional Disability,” “Can Management, 
Labor and Medicine Work ‘Together for 


Health?” “Carbon Tetrachloride Poison 


ing,” titles of articles in the initial issue 


ire indicative of the contents. BMQ, the 
Boston Medical Quarterly is being issued 


w the Boston University School of Medi 


-T 
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cine and NM assachusetts Memorial Hospi docrinologists veneticists gynecologis Ss, pa 


tals The purpose of the new journal is thologists and other spec ilists t seems 
to provide information of professional in necessary to assemble for them in one pub 
terest by publishing original articles, review lication papers on subjects which are per 
irticles. clinics, abstracts of articles by staft tinent to their interests {cta Physiologica 
members, and news of important develop et Pharmacologica Neerlandica sponsored by 


ments in the MA hool and the hospitals. Cu 1¢ Holland society of Sciences supersedes 


I 
culation fhe Journal of the {merican Heart fri hives N cerlandaises de Phys Ologte ind 


' 
{ssociati n ~ addressed to the research tla Brew 1a Neer andica It will publ sh 
scientist, the specialist and the practicing original contributions on __ physiological 
physician Its intention is to include ar pharm icological and biochemical subjects 
le } } : ' relate , } | 1 eding £ meer rh 
ticies in the Dasic sciences eliating to this and contain proceedings of meetings of the 
> , , 
held and papers representing the finest tvpe Dutch Societv of Physiology and Pharma 
' , . ; , 
of ciinical resear« h is well is those wh ch cology Arti ies may De in | ny isl krencl 
, , ’ . . , 
ire mainly ‘practica n the ipplication or German, with summaries in all three 
1 , , 
\ t les ire llustrated and accompanied D invuayes 
References Also there is included a se 
‘ ; ty rdeé “Ll Ln’, 
tion Abstracts of ticles from medica , 
ournals Another tournal issued by a pro Popular Gardeni will equally inte 
fessional society is Fertility and Ste fy esting to amateurs ¢ experts Een phasis 
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By VERNON D. TATE 


The Charles Hayden Memorial Library 


Dr. Tat diy f libraries, Ma 
whuse / ute of Technology 

» by New Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library is the third physical repository 
for the collection of recorded knowledge of 
he Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The first was located in the Rogers building 
n Boylst Street in Boston on a site now 
part of the New Er nd Mutua yuilding 
I he Ri ue uy nyviy il ed i 
he desig ny t the drapes nm the 
Dew I Here \W in P At 
KiInsor I t t Eng ish nad history 
inde k ft 1800-08 ft pe se the 
‘ ; ‘ the fledging inst 

P } S87-Ro Clement W. Andrew 

$ r hen was en 

ed t y and was ap 
pointe 1889 His work 
rt e ¢ vs iid the Tor la 

{ r st s we know it 

()n } Cc} t e to tou e lohn 

( I Chicago, Robert Payne 
Bigelow, tl nstructor in biology, was 
Apt ( es For 30 ve s, tron 
895-1925, Dr. Bigelow la ed to establish 
i f | f cf nT t . TrAte 
wit , . ( ’ t th, titute 
lr pit “ pie ot the un 
g ip ? Lan | the | 
i Vas ) t sec catior ! 
Bu ny i t ey ind fo is the 
te i te ed it to floors five 

ght beneath the great dome. The loft 

P , ‘ stacks 

Zz c 1 sw i in 
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suspended from the center of the dome 
is familiar to all but the most recent gradu 


Dr. Bigelow was succeeded in 1925 
by William N. 


_ 
iDrarian, who, until his retirement in 


ates. 
Seaver, the fourth institute 
1947 
as the shadow of the Charles Hayden Me 
morial Library was looming above the hori 
zon, ably continued and expanded the tra 


dition of timely, convenient and efficient 


library service to faculty, students, staff and 
ilumni 

These goals of timely, convenient and 
efficient service best express the philosophy 


M.I.T.’s To 


and nine 


underlying library system. 


nsure_ timeliness convenience, 
fully-integrated branch libraries have been 
established in locations near the departments 
that they serve; to promote efficiency, rigor 
ous scrutiny of acquisitions, equal attention 
to the elimination of outdated or surplus 
books coupled with large purchases of refer 
ence material and periodicals, the real work 
ng strength of the library, must go hand in 


hand 


mentation 


with latest developments in docu 


control and use whether ex 


pressed in terms of microfilm, microprint, 
punched cards, rapid selectors or electronic 
Mere size 
While M.1.T.’s 


books, the large:t 


data utilization devices has 


never been an objective. 


ipproximately 450,000 


] 
institutional library of its type in_ the 


country, places it 41st among college and 
15} 

university LlOTATICS, there Is no reason, if 

the needs of its users can be met by a 


smaller collection, why it cannot and should 
not be reduced in size. 


Ihe breathless, frantic pace of research in 


science, in enyineerinyg and in humanities 
relies for its realization as in the past on 
IO, 








volume and com 


The 


plexity of printed material now available 


publication. sheer 
has created problems of communication, of 
the organization of information and of docu 
mentation that are fully as grave as issues 
of national and intern itional policy ot W hich 


Books may 


they can be 


they form a significant part. 


now be obsolescent before 


printed and distributed. Periodicals lag 


far behind the forefront of progress. Some 
times a badly needed article even after it 
has been approved by an editorial board 


is usually delayed from three to 18 


months if publication. As a palliative, 


“preprints” are distributed in small num 


bers on a more or less haphazard basis. 


hese informal methods of publication have 


] 
served to complicate the situation even 


further. It has been authoritatively stated 





Robert P 


Bigelou 


and William N. Seaver 


World War II 


ind engineering has increased 


that since 


science vy i 
tactor of 10, but much of it has been repeti 
tious and useless because of the breakdown 
of communication. It might be argued that 
these matters are of no concern to the li 
brary, which should be content to accept 
organize and service public itions created by 
others, but the hollowness of the argument 
is amply apparent. No longer may a library 

alone. It will 


'w ks 
] 


storehouse ot knowledge but must also be 


live by remain the 


come an active energetic center for current 


documentation and information 
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The 


more 


There is another side to the picture. 


student of today faces an infinitely 
complex world that that even of a decade 
past. In order to orient himself, to achieve 
intellectual maturity, a student must either 
spend more years in study or make more 


effective use of the time at his disposal. 


The 


master. 


} 


tvrant time can be a terrible task 


Through organization of its hold 
ings to supply data in condensed and palata 
judicious selection of 


ble form, through 


readable editions, and possibly more im 


portant than either, through the provision 
of truly adequate physical surroundings de 
used and en- 


signed and intended to be 


joved to the utmost, the library may make 
no small contribution to the process of edu- 
There is no inherent virtue in dis 
Relaxed 
surroundings facilitate 


The Charles Hayden Memorial 


Library is not and shall not become austere. 


cation 


comfort in a library. comfortable 


attractive reading 


and study. 


If it did, much of its utility would be lost 


It is interesting, and it may be significant 


to reflect that the M ISSAC husetts Institute ot 


} 


lechnology and its library have registered 


vreatest progress directly after periods ot 


‘Tt ] 
irmed conflict he institute itself was 
formed during and immediately after the 
first great war of modern times, the Civil 


termed the 


War 


Occupancy of the 


better 


War 


between the 


perhaps 


States” 
! 
main group of institute buildings, including 


the former Central Library in 1916, o« 


curred in the midst of what has become 


known as World War | The Charles 
Havden Memorial Library was _ begun 
shortly after the end of World War II. 


Can there be any more or better proot of the 
real desire of the American people to re 


forge the sword of war into the plowshare 


of peace than the Charles Hayden Memoria 
Libr iry, the most recent contribution of the 


nstitute to knowledge and understanding 
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By MORRISON C. HAVILAND 


The Reference Function of the 
Lamont Library 
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in contrast to the situation found previously 
by the undergraduate in Widener where 
service was available only until 5:30 each 
day and where, indeed, he was in competi 
tion with faculty, graduate students and 
visitors for this service. In Lamont the 
undergraduate comes first. 

The reference function is defined as 
guidance in the proper and efficient use of 
the general collection, interpretation of its 
content and maintenance of an up to-date 
ready reference collection. A designated 
staff qualified to give service implements 
this function. 

\ student upon entering the Lamont 
Library sees books around him. He can 
not go to a reading area or from one part 


of the building to another without passing 


through a part of the book collection or 
seeing it at one side Lhe emphasis in 
this building is upon exposing the student 


to the book, and it is hoped that his first 
ontact with this library will be with the 


books on the shelves. Staft members and 


card catalogs do not stand in his way as 
necessary preliminary hurdles, but aré pro 
vided as assistants when he is in need of 
help. Herein lies the important departure 
of the Lamont Library from the past ex 
perience of the Harvard student Neve1 
before has he had free access to a general 
collection of books; a collection selected, 
housed and administered for his use. And 
t is here that the reference staft plays its 
most important role. As an interpreter of 
the collection and as a guide to its proper 


ind efficient use, this staff tTunctions in a 








way that has not previously been entirely 
possible. 

A student interested in fine arts, for ex- 
ample, will find the histories, biographies, 
dictionaries and the more important cur- 
rent periodicals in this field in Lamont, to- 
gether with the texts on the theory of art 
and the various arts. These materials will 
support the general course work and the 
student's immediate interest resulting trom 


When he 


an honors 


his lectures or assigned reading. 


is preparing tor term papers or 


thesis, he will have become thoroughly 


familiar with the foundations of his field 


by seeing and using the books on the 


shelves. From these he may learn of more 


exhaustive works as listed in footnotes and 


bibliographies. The reference staff will 
direct him to these works and to others in 
the fine arts collections in the Fogg Mu- 


seum Library and in Widener. The student 
thus will be saved the trouble of making a 
new research effort in the more specialized 
and complete collection of the university, 
since he will know specifically what he is 
seeking and where it is to be found. Stu 
dents in history, literature, government and 
economics, likewise, will be just as well pre 
pared upon going to Widener since the ret 
erence work necessary to decide what to 
use may frequently be done in Lamont, and 
a student may then be sent directly to the 
stack locations where his materials are to be 
found. One important aspect of the re 
ferring of students to another library is that 
staft the student to a 


the reference sends 


specific library, to a particular person in 


that library and for specified material, and 
telephones the library to prepare that per 
son to receive the student. This reference 


preparation is possible for all curricular 


areas and for any of the departmental and 


special libraries in the university. 


The primary concern of the reference 
staff is to aid students in the use of the 
library. The whole staff joins with the 
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reterence staff in implementing this prin 


ciple. ‘The library’s educational policy re 


quires that the staff give the student dire: 


tion to sources in reference work or text 


where information may be found rather 


than actually doing the work for him. 


The 


sources and then follows up to ascertain if 


reference assistant points out specific 


the student has found what he needs 


Guides to self-help are used. One means 
is the scattering throughout the building of 
classification 


Another 


means of self-help is the posting on bulletin 


copies of the outline of the 


scheme and its subject index. 


boards of floor plans upon which have been 


inserted the numbers of the classification 


scheme. Also on bulletin boards have been 
placed brief topical indexes to the classi 
fications with their stack location as well 
as outlines delineating the content of each 
level of the building. A student with a 
specific subject in mind is directed by these 
means to the point in the book collectior 
his 


direct approach to the book stock should 


where that subject is represented. 


provide the solution for most students 
The reference staff is available for those 
who do not find what they want. 

The reference staff experienced mainly 


informational or directional types of ques 


tions during the first six months of opera 


tion. This academic year, however, with 


greater familiarity with the physical or 


ganization of the building and collection 


asked 


‘| his increase may Ode 


] 
the students have many more truly 


reference questions. 
to the availability of a 


uttributed directly 


professional reference staft prepared to 


serve the students’ needs. Students meet 
ing with success on the first encounter have 
and told their triends 


After 


come back for more 


about our service ill this is the 
best publicity. 

The Lamont reference collection was se 
lected in the following manner A librar 
ian on the staff of the Harvard College 
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Library compiled a list of recommendations, 
selected mainly from Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books and its Supplements 
through 1946, and added to this list items 
found in course lists in the house libraries 
Harvard s sever dormitory libraries, each 
f over 10,000 volumes), and in reviews in 
periodicals. \ brary committee revised 
this selectior 

What is a reference book? Chere have 
been various definitions, none of them en 
tirely satisfactory The term is a loose one 
referring in gener! il to ency lopedias, diction 
iri¢es manuals handbooks. vearbooks, 
itlases, bibliographies, indexes and outlines. 
It may be extended to include any general 
systematic treatment of a subject Hence, 
many of the books found in the general 


yllectior n the Lamont Library would, 


unother library, become a part of the ref 
erence collectior he division is a matte 
f judgment based upon the use to which 
he Drary ~ put at its patrons. 


The pring iples governing the selection of 


' 1 11 

iterials for the collection in the Lamont 
reference room were both general and 
specific Usefulness to undergraduates” 
was believed to limit the collection. En 


yvclopedias in English, French, German 
Italias ind Spanish have been obtained. 
Language dictionaries in these languages 


ind many others are included, otten liberally 


iplicated \ large atlas collection fills 

spec il case Encyclopedias and diction 
iries of special fields were restricted to 
those which upplement curricular areas 
f leart ru uch is history philosophy 
physics or hemistri In the same wav 
indbooks, manuals, vearbooks and syste 
nat treatises of particular fields were 
trictly limited, American and English bio 
grapl il dictionaries and tools of the 
Who i n tvpe are represented Bibliog 
raphies have been included very sparingly, 
ce most of the materials listed would be 
ivailable I Widener or the departmental 
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or special libraries rather than in Lamont. 
This does not exclude, however, the general 
book and periodical bibliographies, lists and 
indexes so indispensable to all reference 
work. These types suggest the scope of the 
reference collection. 

Alcove reference collections consisting ot 
an encyclopedia, language dictionaries and 
reference materials in the fields of the part 
of the collection located on that level are 
shelved adjacent to the first, third and fifth 
level reading areas. ‘These bring basic ref 
erence tools closer to the students in the 
reading areas, or the stacks, than would be 
possible if the reference collection were 
shelved entirely in the reference room on 
the third level. ‘This arrangement also pro- 
vides a segregated reference area for books 
that should not leave the building, yet per 
mits these reference tools to be shelved near 
those parts of the general collection to 
which they are related. 

A further word concerning the principle 
of selection may be added. The Lamont 
Library is one of some 75 libraries in the 
university, most of which are in the vicinity. 
As one of many, the undergraduate library 
may provide the general treatises and the 
fundamental works in special fields and rely 
on the special library to supply the 
specialized materials of its field. This 
principle applies likewise to the reference 
collection. When a student's need falls be- 
yond the scope of the collection, he is di 
rected to the appropriate library where he 
may obtain satisfaction. This makes for 
economy as well as efficiency. 

The reference collection that has resulted 
from this selection consists largely, there- 
fore, of what are usually called the “ready 
reference’ tools. These serve as spring- 
boards to the general collection. They intro- 
duce the student to a field as a whole, give 
him a general grasp of a subject or point, 
or answer a specific question. “They supply 
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By GRACE W. BACON 


Handling Microcards in Libraries 


Bacon is reference librarian, i es 


Viss 
leyan University Library, and cataloger for 


the Wicrocard / oundation 


heres ettort has been made in the pro 
duction of microcards to insure that 
They 


are ot standard « italog card size and fit 


their processing will be economical. 
the filing cases already in libraries. 
top of each card are both the decimal and 
Library of Congress classification numbers 
is well as a subject heading chosen, if at all 
possible, from the Library of Congress Sub 
ject Headings ‘J he 


is one established after proper bibliographical 


iuthor entry on each 


research Ihe first card of each title is a 
full catalog entry 


At the 


simple procedure has been deve loped to care 


Wesley in library the following 


ror ws growing collection of microcards. 
Microcards are 
books specifying microcard 
W hen ric 
checked against the orders as it 
books. lhen 
stamped “Wesleyan University Library” on 
its back to Next 
the first card of a volume is accessioned. In 


card 


but where here are 


ordered exactly the 


rocards ire received they ire 
the case of 
rubber 


each microcard is 


ndicate its owner ship 


other words, ever is stamped to show 


| 
ownérship several 
the first 
Ihe 

, “ 
is stamped on the back 


Lhe Wesleyan stamy 


ifixed below the 


, ! 
cards to make up one volume ¢ nly 


card of the “volume” is accessioned. 


accession numbDer 
just below the hole 
is centered und accession 
number, both facing up so that it is read able 


] 
without taking out trom the catalog 


drawer. 


For statistical purposes ear h volume ot a 
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work 
if it 
Microcard Committee 


is counted just as 
hook 


dv ised this, 


in microcard form 


were a volume in 
belies 
ing that the possession of a text is the im 


} 


' 
portant factor not whether 


n microfilm, photostat, microcard or book 
torm. 
Whereas Rider suggested in The Scholar 


Re searé h 


filed with the 


ind the Future of the Library 


that microcards might be inter 


public catalog, he has since decided that 


ordinarily it is better to store a library's 


microcards in a separate file, representing 


1 
them in the catalog with typewritten or 


L.C. catalog cards. The idea of having a 


microcard file arranyed Dy author or subject 


to form a catalog works well for an ind 


1? 1! 
vidual’s microcard collection or for a small 


or specialized microcard library, or in other 


cases where it is necessary to avoid expensive 


] ] +} 
iafrve iiorary ne 


cataloging But for a 


nterfiling of microcards with the existing 


] 
card catalog is neither economical nor prac 


' ' 
tical Instead of representing a iong se 


with one card it might mean incorporating 


several hundred cards into an already 


crowded catalog. These microcards would 


have to be extracted from the catalog tor 


a reading machine which might be 


use In 
} , } 
some distance from the catalog Certainly 


; , : 
the removal of cards trom a main catalog 


is never to be encouraged 


Only independ 
tormity to con 


1aiosvyncracies ot 


ent cataloging can give un 
form with the spec ial local 
the library purchasing microcards 

On the other hand, with the basic « italog 
ing information provided on the heading 
for the first card of each microcarded title 
the cat iloging oft micro irds is n ich easier 
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torm., The 


the text 1s one 
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ee 
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ing which on L.C. cards sets off title, colla- 
tion and notes has been discarded, all ma 

terial being brought out flush with the mar 

gins. Supplements and indices are de 

scribed in notes and in distribution state- 
ments in the second line rather than being 
set off as on Library of Congress cards. 
Death dates are omitted, not only to save 
space but to give uniformity because it is not 
practicable to republish microcards when 

ever authors die. Actually birth dates 
differentiate most authors of the same name 
with sufficient accuracy. 

Folded material larger than the pages of 
the book in which it is found is uniformly 
photographed on the last microcard of 
each volume. It Is also l general micro 
4 irding policy to arrange to have all index 
volumes at the end of the whole set for 
ease in finding. Since each volume is photo 
graphed as a unit (and the cards for that 
volume are numbered as a unit) an index 
volume on microcards may, however, be 
filed wherever desired Thus an index 
volume may be filed after the last volume 

indexes or after the whole set of cards 
for a given title. 

In cases where we have both a book and a 
microcard copy of the same title the “micro 

urd” stamp is affixed in the margin, with 
the Library of Congress classification on 


( Wesleyan 


does not indicate additional copies on the 


the author card for the book. 


secondary cards. ) If there are variations 
in imprint information, the data for the 


microcard is added. Notes of completeness 


ire made for microcard holdings, e.g., 
Microcard set: v. 1-2” (in pencil). 

\s the use of microcards develops, im 

provement in headings may occur to librat 


ians and their suggestions are welcome. 








By ELMER M. GRIEDER 


The Effect of Book Storage 


on Circulation Service 


Vi 


ford | niversity Libraries 


— LARGER libraries of the country 
faced with the problem of housing huge 


stack 


’ , 
Grieder is assi atrector, Stan 


annual increments in overflowing 


' 
facilities, have in large measure accepted 


warehouse storage as a feasible method of 


mitigating their difficulties. Behind this 
acceptance is the premise that a sizable 
proportion of any such library is little used 


and does not require the accessible location 


und the immedi ite service needed to those 


books which are in heavier demand. 


A strong probability in favor of this be 


lief can be established by a cursory 


But no method 


examina 


1 eh 
tion of any great lidrary. 
has yet been devised tor estimating in an 
exact sense the eftect of a given storage 


scheme on library services. Before concrete 


plans are drawn, it would seem desirable 
to find some basis other than conjecture for 
deciding how many volumes might reason 


} 


ably pe stored without serious detr ment to 


service. Such a determination would be 


of value not only in deciding the size and 


of storage facilities nut ilso in 


location 


making possible intelligent dex sions rey ird 

ng the size and nature of the service 
: : 

organization which they would require. 


brary is for 
st ick 


for some 35 vears of growth. Within a 


The Stanford University L 


having 


tunate in had sufhcient space 


exhausted, and 


1 . 
il have 0 


space W Il be 


situation of the li 


' 
for several alter 
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natives. There is plenty of room adjoining 
the main st ick, if the latter were to e ey 
panded, and the campus is large enough t 


excellent building sites at dis 


offer many 
tances up to five or six miles from the central 
library if more remote storage in cheaper 


Moreover, any co 
irouse interest be 
Bay \ ea of 


many college and public libraries, including 


quarters were desired 
operative plan is likely to 


cause of the existence in the 


two with more than a million volumes and 


one with half a million. 


As a preliminary to the formulation of 


iny specific plan for adding stack space 


two studies were recently conduct 


Stanford, the results of which appear in the 
“Stanford University 


Main 


accompanying table 


Libraries: Circulation of Books fron 


Stack.”” These studies refer only to the 
circulating volun es in the main stacks 
Reference works and bound serials, which 


do not circulate t students it Stantord 


were omitted An estimate was first made 
, . ' 
of the number of circulating volumes 


each broad subject class by 
: , 
list and surveving the shelves 


currently charged were included in_ the 


total A two-man team then sampled eac! 
class by tak ng the first ré ul iting volume 
from each shelf and recording its last date 
ot circulation as shown on the date slit 


Volumes which had apparently never circ 


lated were entered vy accessior date whict 
could be accur itely determined since th 
nclusive accession numbers tor ea h year 
of the library's history are know: The 
san ple ratios established hy th Ss prox edure 
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Stanford University Librari 
ER 


Cumu 1 distributior books from main stack by date of last circulation compared with cumulated 
listribution of books current rculated by date of last previous circulation’ 


Books Circulated 
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ed fre » clas he average being lhe sample reading illustrates the utility 


sit {1 7? | classes of the table in fviving at least a rough idea 
alr Afr this samy lir y ol shelved volumes of the impact on loan services to be ex 
th ( yumpleted, the outstand pected from the segregation of certain 
cks g charges tor that class were counted materials. It appears, for instance, that 

f s presented 149 charges it 9.20 per cent of the circulating volumes in 


| I espondiny to the sample the main library in 1949 had not been 


le) tio for the s was incorporated into the charged out since the end of 1934. As far 


ngu entire iss that : was is circulation is concerned, that percentage, 

ei? t ted ti vl ill outstanding olumes numbdering 76,656 volumes, could have 

en re helved and sampled as been placed in storage with no substantial 
rhe ne wt i} vit th emainder Before disruption of the service, 

. mpie of irrent charges to the \ sample, however, is not the whole of a 

149 pre ied tron the sta ks il class especially one based on so small a 

late ! numbde f shelf san | les was struck ratio. It therefore seemed advisable to dis 

sat} it on the t that if the charged vo cover how many books currently requested 

I een redist! ited the shelves would have requ red searching in storage. 

N 1 have fallen more or less evenly his was accomplished by recording the 

tl | ‘ t c » ( f them would last previous circulation date for each vol 

t picked oft the shelves ime charged at the main desk during two 


I nste t tiv vl nh were ctua ly san ple weeks in Noven Der 1949. Again, 


those volumes never betore charged were 
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Refer 


once more to the table, it appears that 4.01 


recorded by their accession dates. ing 
per cent and 3.15 per cent of the volumes 
charged during the two sample weeks had 


never circulated since 1934. ‘Therefore, if 


the above-mentioned 76,656 volumes had 
been stored, 4.01 per cent and 3.15 per cent 
of the requests received during the two 
sample weeks would have had to be filled 


from storage. If the 56,375 volumes never 


circulated since the end of 1929 had been 


stored, only 2.02 per cent and 2.01 per cent 


of the loans made during the sample weeks 


would have had to be filled from storage. 


Several factors are left in doubt by these 


surveys. No attempt was made to measure 
use of books in the stacks or the amount of 
fall 


lhere seems 


noncirculating material which might 
into the little-used category. 
little doubt that at least as much of the 
latter could be stored as of the circulating 
book stock, and perhaps more, if some of the 


divided 


Che Stanford surveys 


long serial sets were to be ilong 


chronological lines. 
are to a large degree exploratory and they 
ire reported here only as Pp ssible approaches 


basis for determining 


The Lamont Library 


Continued from 


information or they iead to sources of more 


complete or more specific information. 


The classic writings, important treatises, 
are 


The 


library fe 


basic texts and representative authors 


to be found in the general collection. 


student is referred to another 
other materials. 
other 


} 
n 


The reference staff as well as the 


1 
i 
i 


sections of the staff constantly work throug 


the collection to eliminate superseded or 


to a more scientific 
the advisability of storage in a given situa 
tion and for predicting its eftect on the 
public services of a library. 

hade 371) 
unused materials. At the same time, the 


staff systematically reviews the needs of the 


{ 


undergraduate as reflected in assigned and 
collateral reading and in special assign 
ments, and selects materials from the cur 


nM arket t 
An 


reference 


rent and second-hand book 


essential 


staff 


recommend for acquisition. 


working collection and a 


thoroughly acquainted with its content are 


th ichieved. 


us 


Conference of Eastern College Librarians 


} 


The Conference of Eastern College Librari 


on November 25 at Columbia University 


cooperation and new techni: 


COLLEGH 


} } iid ee | sar will he |} ld 
ins, which did not meet iast yea! will De hei 
" 7 1.3 61 

ne program w nciude ssions of hora 


il developments in library service. 
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Brief of the Minutes, A.C.R.L. 


Business Meeting 


Meeting, July 18, 1 at Cleveland 
President Wrllis I Wright opened the 
meeting by announcing the election of new 
officers Mr. Hamlin read his annual re 
port tit oni since reprints of this were 
available tor all present lreasurer Thomas 
S. Shaw s narized the financial picture at 
the end of e ti 1 qi te endin June I 
ind stated that the innu eport would De 
P bl she | n | in r\ Lhe SSan tion 
inances we ed to De in soun madition 


t the Boar i of 1) rectors meeting that morn 


ng He discusse the proposal to turnish 
Lolleg ind Res rch Libraries tree to all 
members progress towa tederation of 
Drar isso tior ind authorization of a 
ommittee t i¢ i esea 1 progt n tor 
the Assan tior 
The interest t the College | es Se 
tion navin wra oxKen ntc scus 
sion Ups on ge | bien rougnht up 
e iimiute t T nterence time iv iil 
ible Crener sessions, Council n eetings, and 
tree periods onsume the larger part of the 
onterence time Mir Wi ont Teit that 
Al \ vould we ome in expres n T opin 
mon the r t ifs vene S¢ ns Jn 
motion it was vot 2 ssents t t it De 
the sense tt meeting that the number of 
A L.A. gene sessions she ed nished 
¢ to | vide e time . eet . 
spe ized 
| ink | ! tu the ! m 
ortant neetir ifiicts whicl he Vas en 
nteri the terem i gyested a 
P stconterence day for A.C.R.L. bus 
ess and some se mn eetings 
Mr. H tated that the A.L.A. Execu 
tive B ed a pre 
posal Viie * ent t cs } 5 
ACR. é ¢ et ed over to 
‘ 


OCTOBER 4 


which in turn would then accept 


responsibility for its executive 


A.C.R.L.; 
the financial 
ofhice. E xceptions to 60 per cent support were 
specified for 
A.C.R.L. would receive only 60¢, and for all 
dues over $10.00, for which A.C.R.L. would 
receive not more than $6.00. Mr. Hamlin 


$3.00 memberships, for which 


outlined the previous basis of support of the 
division. While the proposal would mean 
very little, if any, more support for the cur 
rent year, its advantage lay in any future in 
creases in membership. Whereas previously 
A.C.R.L. received 20 per cent of the member- 
ship dollar but did not finance its executive 
office, it would now receive 60 per cent and 
finance all its projects. The association stood 
to gain sharply by any increase in members, 
and lose as sharply in a numerical decline. 
President Wright described why this offer 
had been made to A.C.R.L. and emphasized 
that it was for one year only. On a question, 


1¢ explained that A.L.A. would, by this de 


recurrent pressures for 


vice, free itself of 
more funds by the divisions and equalize sup- 
port. It was expected to spur the recruitment 
ot members by the divisions. 

On motion it was voted that the 60-40 
proposal of the A.L.A. Executive Board be ac 
cepted 

A question was raised regarding the ceiling 
ot $6.00 on A.C.R.L. allotments (for example 
1 $25.00 institutional membership would net 
A.C.R.L. only $6.00) and 60¢ for $3.00 mem 
Mr. Hamlin explained that A.L.A 


$3.00 memberships and 


yerships 
lost money on all 
upper 


equalize this by gains on 


hoped to 
bracket memberships. 

On motion it was voted that the incoming 
officers and Board of Directors be instructed 
to explore the possibility of extending the re 
ceipt of these monies from institutional dues 
so that it will be 60 per cent of all member 
ships. 

Before adjourning Mr. Wright introduced 
Charles M. Adams. 


Executive Secretary. 


the new 


{rthur a 


president, 


Ha miin 


— 
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Brief of the Minutes of the Meetings 
of the A.C.R.L. Board of Directors 


Meeting, July 18, 1050 at Cleveland 


Attendance at the included 
mittee chairmen and A.C.R.I 


on the A.L.A. Council. 


meeting com 


representatives 


After calling the meeting to order, Pres 
dent Wryllis E. Wright requested a report 
from Robert Muller, chairman of the Com 
mittee on College and University Library 
Buildings. Mr. Muller stated that a list ot 


consultants suitable for building problems 


had been compiled. He receives and answers 


many 


requests tor 


be visited by prospective builders 


recommendations of new 
buildings to 
A list of 25 
was published in the July issue of 
Research Libraries \ 
buildings in preliminary stages of planning 


Work had begun 


last 


new libraries under construction 
College 
and second list of 
was to be published later 
those constructed in the 


Muller 


inswerin 


third list 
Mr 


problems of 


on i 
spoke briefly on the 
the 


buildings 


20 years 


many mail in 


_ 


quiries regarding library ind his 


plans tor open committee meetings at mid 
winter and annual conterences 

President Wr ght reported the ele tion re 
turns as follows: Vice President and Presi 





dent-Elect, Ralph Ellsworth Director at 
Lyle; and tor A.C.R.L. Repre 
sentatives on the A.L.A. Council: Mary Bar 
ton, Louis Shores, Donald Coney, Robert 
Miller, and Kemp. On motion it 
voted to appoint Scott Adams A.C.R.I 
the A.L.A. Council to fill 


Large 


Frances 
was 


} 
Represent itive on 


out the term of Katherine Anderson, who re 
signed 
the two 


President Wright spoke briefly on 


' 


meetings of Drary associations on tederation 
it which further explor ition of the dea was 
ipproved At these meetings there was gen 
eral interest in the subject but little ittempt 


Wr ght felt 


the handling 


to define federation Pres dent 


federation might involve 


that 


ot most activities and organization il matters 


such as finances and membership, by the con 
stituent groups, while certain other activities 
such as national and international relations 
| brary education, et ght De assigne 1 te i 


8 COLLEGI 


centralized organization. Projects ot general 
from A.L.A 


Certain specialized services such as publ shing 
the 


interest might draw endowment. 


might be provided by central office to 


basis 


worked out, dis 


member ¢ 
While no 
cussion was under way to set up a te« 
A.L.A. divi 


organizations tr 


rganizations on a unit cost 
exact plans were 
eration 
library 
He felt 


process to Dr ng 


to include und other 


sions 





i gener il te 


' : 
t would be a long and slow 


into al gniment the extremes on either side, but 


definite and practical proposals 


ready in someth ng like two vears 

The experimental placement program, now 
operating in four southeastern states, was 
outlined by Mr. Hamlin his project is 
entirely unofficial and experimental, and has 
been operating since May Jack Dalton, one 
ot the representatives, was illed on to de 
scribe his experience with the plan. He re 


ported that each of the tour representatives 


had heard from a tew app! cants tor new posi 
tions und each otf the tour had been con 
tacted about several vacant jobs He felt 
that library school pl cement | robably cur 
tailed interest in the A.C.R.L. program in the 
spring months. He suggested that the repre 


to discuss the whole 


Mr. Dal 


sentatives get together 


problem and pool their experiences 





ton felt that ollege administrators were not 
sufhciently informed about serv 

A proposal tor a research program was 
made by Mr. H f He recommended at 
A.C.R.L. group similar to the American Co 


cu on 

mittee, to identify major prodiems tacing aca 
dem ind reterence ibraries to determine 
how the pro lems can best be handled. to un 
dertake to raise mone tror foun tions or 
other sources as necessary nd to turn the 
problems over to other groups or individuals 
n such form and with such concrete recom 
mendations ind finan | ssistance Ss seen 
necessary In some cases pri hlems vould De 
referred to section chairmen tor ad hoc con 
mittee ictior such tion \ ter to 
spread the ( n put ore s ition 


{IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 








vorK T the nT tte vould have 
to n t f \ ng periods at least 
twice veal 
The Planning Committee t the D sion of 
( talog 4 T t l Vas note by 
Mr. W t ‘ sin ! ssior 
D ne ers emphasized 
ent the ¢ t t putting ore nembers to 
Ing work t $ tion I elin out 
tt probie | c Té t t many 
LSS quest , ° ary schools 
$ P toy P P f iefertar 
‘on st nged e association 
ary Mi t ré rch at publication 
Teit we , . . , 
ng tion Mr. Hamlin felt that it 
‘ thu 
r , — ar 
OW e tee De 
vas ‘ ter ' pe il 
st pre 
me , . ke , 
f ras p P ( te ut that 
t = ' : 4 » emai 
wes t B D tors. It should 
= € st s well is 
on ress It wares oh. . - of 
leit xist re e sect e , . \ 
u : ‘ ; a 
the 
. Mr. H 
( | Section 
da ” ‘<i \ 
not In | the 
kers 


at x 
ne ' 

’ ¢ e it the 
the expe - 7 ( | ec Section 
ils 

c A.L.A nde 
c ft 7 or 

ome ¢ | , Dante 
f r f ia) 
t \ 
ES 


OCTORER 


felt that expression of opinion on the number 
of A.L.A. 
weight if voted on at the General 
of A.C.R.L. The A.C.R.L. 
later voted in favor of diminishing the num 
A.L.A. 


provide more time tor meetings ot specialized 


general sessions might carry more 
Session 
membership 
ber of general sessions in order to 
groups } 

As directed at the 
the board Mr 


irrangements otf 


Midwinter Meeting of 


Hamlin reported on financial 
A.C.R.L A.L.A. Un 


operations the for the 


with 
ler present salaries 
executive ofhce are on the A.L.A. budget and 
other expenses of the office come under various 
headings of the A.L.A. budget. For all practi 
A.C.R.L. office staft is de 
Cory and the A.L.A. Execu 
tive Board for financial support. The A.L.A. 
Executive Board recently proposed that 60 
per cent of the A.C.R.L 
be turned over to A.C.R.L 
4.C.R.L. assume all responsibilities for direct 


il purposes the 


pendent on Mr 


membership dollar 
and that in turn 


expenses of its work, including its executive 


ofhice (Exceptions to the 60 per cent ofter 
ire 20 per cent for 33.00 memberships and a 
ceiling of $6.00 for any one membership.) 
Mr. Hamlin pointed out that the offer was 
as expected, A.C.R.L. 


it would mean 


very advantageous if 
membership continued to rise; 
no increase in funds for the current year. It 
control of A.C.R.L. 
According 
A.L.A.. 
A.L.A 


larger 
Board of 


igreement 


ilso involved 
funds by the Directors. 


to the present with 


A.C.R.L. personnel come under the 


classification and pay plan. This was briefly 
scussed President Wright felt that the 
issifcation of A.C.R.I staff should be 


studied. On motion the board approved the 
ranged illocation of dues as proposed by the 


A.L.A 


Prior to 


Executive Board 

idjournment President Wright in 
vited chairmen of committees and sections to 
any items on the proposed 


turn in criticisms of 


which would be discussed at the next 


July 21, 1050 at Cleveland 
meeting President Wright 


work of the 


On opening the 


spoke briefly of the proposed 


Council of National Library Associations on 
11 , , 1] 
brary standards An old committee was to 
ve reconstituted to work with the American 
Standards Association He felt that libra 
, ' , 
r ns would find truittul sources of collabora 





tion with publishers, booksellers, binders, et« He stated that the A.L.A. Federal Relations ' 


so that the various suggestions going to these Committee wanted advice and _ guidance. } 
people would be agreed on and become recog Carefully considered policy determination was , 
nized standards very desirable for the assistance of the com t 
The need for a long-range federal relations mittee. At the request of the committee he 
policy statement was urged by Mr. Hamlin had personally made some recommendations g 
A.C.R.L. Budget, 1950-51 
Probable Income $ 
From membership dues $15 900 
| 
Expenditures ‘ 
College and Research Libraries annual subvention > 600 
Support of A.L.A. Washington Office 400 
Annual Conference Expense 150 { 
Quarterly Newsletter 800 p 
American Council on Education Membership 10K 
Addressograph plates for the Office of the Executive Secretary 100 P 
Section expenses | 
Agriculture Libraries Section 50 . 
College Libraries Section 75 . 
Engineering School Libraries Section 50 ‘ 
Junior ¢ ollege Libraries Section 200 y 
Reference Librarians Section 100 p 
Libraries of Teacher I raining Institutions Section 75 i 
University Libraries Section 75 ys 


Committee expenses 


Budget ompensation ind Schemes of Serv ¢ 100 n 
College and University Library Buildings 200 n 
Financing College and Research Libraries 100 l 
Duplicate Exchange 2s er 
Preparation and Qualifications for Librarianship sO \ 
Public itions SO re 
Pol X.) 25 
Study Materials for Instruction in Use of Library 2s ul 
Constitution and By-Laws 2s - 
Membership 00 - 
Recruiting 175 
Statistics 10% . 

Officers’ expenses 
President 25 
Treasurer 1 
General Administration Expenses, Travel, etc. 700 
r.1.A.A. Premium Payments for Executive Secretary 20K 

I xecutive Office expenses > 
Salaries (2 full-time positions 10,010 . 
Iravel of Executive Secretary OO at 
I'ypewriter, Desk, Chair for New Employee 2% te 
Communication, Supplies, and other Minor Items 400 

$17,045 | 
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rons 


ince 
was 
om 
e he 


Ons 


700 


when time was too short to call on outside 
help. No conflict with the work of the com 
mittee was contemplated Broad policy tor 
the support of matters of primary interest to 
4C.R.L. members should be indicated by a 
grout larger than the A.C.R.I 
m the \ I \ committee 

Benjamin Powell spoke on the desire of the 
4. L.A. Federal Relations Committee to repre 


sent all divisions and supported the need for 


rystallization of opinion tor its guidance 
It was the general feeling of the board that 
the problem should be referred to the 
A.C.R.I 
The possibil ty ot tree str 
IRI to al A.C.R.I members was re 


Hamlin He summarized cost 


Policy Committee for action. 


ported by Mr 


nd imcome tor a free journal in editions of 
s000 and 6000 copies. Membership opinion 
n his estimation, was so emphatically for this 


that his estimates should be carefully studied 


by others and action taken if at all possible 
Should the expense of distribution appear to 
he not more th in }§000 over present subsidiza 
tion for the initial two-year period, he recom 
mended abolishment of subscription rates to 


members beginning with the J inuary 1952 Is 





committee. It approved in principle a subsidy 
over a period of two years not over $5000 
in addition to present subsidy. 

After brief discussion of the uncertain as- 
signments of the Publications Committee, it 
was moved and passed that the executive sex 
retary study and define the duties of all the 
committees of A.C.R.L. with respect to look- 
ing into overlapping of duties of new com- 
mittees and related matters. 

Further business of the board concerned the 
budget, which was approved as shown in the 
table. Mr. Wright explained the agreement 
whereby the employer's contribution to the 
executive secretary's T.1.A.A. premium was 
ussumed by A.C.R.L 
ot Rare Books in the University Library was 


An allot 


ment of $800 for a quarterly newsletter to be 


‘The profit from sales 
reported to be S119 as of June I. 
sent to all members was approved. ‘There 
was short discussion of the needs of sections 
ind committees. In general, allotments were 
allowed to stand even though no needs were 
known in certain cases on the basis that any 
unnecessary funds would revert. Mr. Ham 
lin spoke of his needs and outlined a few 
credits not shown on the budget, which he 
believed would bring in about $500. He was 
unprepared to supply firm estimates until he 


A.C.R.L.-A.L.A. 


financial arrangements from Mr. Cory. 


had details of the new 


The treasurer was requested to prepare a 
finished statement of the budget for the in- 
formation of the board after the details of in 
come had been worked out with A.L.A. 
While the total budget as shown indicated 
i deficit, the board felt that the factors of in 
come not shown plus the customary reversion 
of unspent funds at the end of the year left 

safe margin for operation in the black.— 
{rthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


Fulbright Program, 1951-1952 


sue A tree jou nal could not aftord special 
versize issues and indexes, but nonmember 
ncome should continue, advertising revenue 
rease consider ind membership grow 
The additional $sooo subsidy was to come 
entire fr the A.C.R.L. treasury unless 
A.L.A. took some share of the burden in 
recognition of the embershy ul iz tea 
t t tior Vr H lin fele that 
te ‘ ‘ . ’ pe ‘ rsh p 
‘ sing é | snc c st ng 
¢ 

‘ [ Yi tree s n of its 

rn S ect the ! nvs I per | 

| we , nities for re 
D, ‘ ) nvit ' ' to 
' ( t | n 

t 1.4 {) 


OCTOBER 5 


rch and lecturing abroad under the Fulbright 


he Conference Board of Associated Research 


Washing 


of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave 





Personnel 











. 
ARRY CLEMONS, who retired as yrarian versity of Virg nia tor the | rary t Lon 
of the University of Virginia on June gress Union Catalog and its staft as well as 

30 has served in that post since 1927 Dur ng for manuscripts deposited Dy the I DOrary ot 
hi im umbency he h is seen the university s \ ongress and turnished spe il reterence 
enroln ent expand trom 2000 to 5000 with services for various tary organ itions 
espe ally he ivy growth n the rT iduate and He s the iuthor or editor tT severa hooks 
protessional departments Lhe collections ot und his memberships in rarv an other 
‘ tale | printed hooks have grown uring h s organizations are not tew 
idministration tron 50.000 to more than Some ot the milestones in library ad 
$7<.000 vol imes the n inuscripts trom a tew ministration nel ded if Pr nceton the eX 
thousand to over %,500,000 pieces, while pi pansion of library service coincident with the 
ture and print collections of 50,000 and map establishment of the preceptoral system by 
oll ctions ot 55,000 tems nave been is Pres dent Woodrow W lson it Nank ng, the 
sembled Lhe genera library had seven tul 
time staff members in 1927 and O73 in 1950 
Sever il de veiopments ! iring these vears n 
' , , 
' iudin the cg sition of some notaDle specia 
raries have made the niversity i enter 
tor Amer n studies with unusual strength in 
regiona materiais t the southeaste 1 states 
Vir \ le ons vas g jated tron Wes 








1905, and the Litt.D. in O42 Pursuing post 

graduate studies is 1 ocripbner Fellow if 

Princeton L niversity 1GQO%-O4 NI \ IQoOSs 

ind Jacobus Fellow ot Princeton at Oxtord 

University 1006-07. he later st ed in the 

School of Librar Service at Co nbia Un 

versity nm 1027 Be nnin 1 rary iSSIs organization ot olleve the ‘ Pp 

tant if Wesle if n Qg0O2 t served is n ent of tf sery es ‘ te ft 

structor ot English at Princeton 104-060 and Chinese needs. and the train ot Chinese 
007-O8 in reterence rarian of Pr nceton staftt ind at C] rlottesy e on teu tems 
OO 2 \ é tter fis ppointment s pro he mentione tres Ff , , , 4 

tesso rf Eng s siz ) nm the [ niver greatly ex ' ed ‘ re the t ging 

sity of Nank Ll ne he me yr in of ot the printed ks in the | t Cor 

t ne versit position ) e he ESS if tior t tr t »% 
vit! i et t ugh nte Y n )22 yr the niversity s t st 

vith the Chinese Collection at the Library of a -? ; santos ; 

Convress nt the ¢ . st upr , the tion of tor 4 ’ ‘ . 
N ankin In ent I )27 viet gn an ’ n t t Ale | 

euemed tn ¢ United States ar vegan the i he we . on it D o£ « F 
During W War I Mr. Clemons serve ie sal pestment of " ee 
harge of var service with the Ame viving papers of ‘I lefferson: t 

World War II he room at the Un preservation of no 

Virgin , ate nan che , . f 
: h spe ect Viet; l 
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terat L ole lection of V irginia 
books } pts, the Lomb optical col 
| lectior tne \I kay-Smith mus collection 
the Stone brary on the history of printing 
mn the he 2a ete ‘ t r rr) ’ < the istern r | 
= ‘ $ S r B . ollection of Goth 
ol ve the J ‘ ection of American 
on novels ud the Victo s collection on evo 
— tion; the est shment of nearly a score of 
on ¢ en \ ent tur s tor the | rchase ot 
the oks na the tivities of the Un versity of 
\ p iry is | sher of the {nnua 
Rep Historical Collection 20 reports 
= ate f the University of Virginia Bib 
the Mu Series nine volumes to late 
nd of the tions of the McGregor I 
the tw nm ¢ t have lready een 1S 
i¢ Mir. ( is Would mselt earnest 
s [ t ! ot ese ii other 
t except [ lo quote his own 
. 5 , t t has merel help. 
i ! n itmosphnere 1 
5 we | ve tree motion ind 
nat } iZINn¢ ert t 
g t : te 
) a W If Air. Clemons as 
sun t t Post 
va é uf than 
r. ont , f that detail. His 
vork 8 to 2:00 | nd 
8 200 A norning portion 
. S ¢ ¢ on 
Vl e night 
t 
' ; " 
se 
j c ¢ \ } 
t ie 
\l ( 5 et 
i) t nshiy 
} ey \] ( triver 
tit »f 
t ? t f | tes 
taf ‘ ; 
t t \ 2 me 
’ ' t 
\ R nt 
Mr..C] t P et 
t tt ] B 
P = side 
ett [ | teit 
; , ail 
I , tf f . 
[ L. Berl y, Jr 


THE APPROPRIATENESS of the promotion of 
Jack Dalton to the position of librarian and 


professor at the University of Virginia has 
been generally recognized. For several years 
it has been Mr. Dalton who has regularly 


represented the University of Virginia at li 


brary conferences, and more than one li 
brarian has supposed that he was already at 
at Charlottesville. 
Like his predecessor, Harry Clemons, Mr. 
Dalton had 
work and teaching in English before making 


He stud 


the head of the library 
a preliminary period of graduate 


the choice in favor of librarianship. 


ied at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
it the University of Virginia, and from the 
latter received his bachelor’s degree in 1930 


ind his master’s degree in 1935. During the 


four years from 1930 to 1934 he was an in 
structor ‘in English at the Virginia Polytech 
he seemed well on his way 


nic Institute, and 


to a professorship n that subject 


But during his undergraduate days at the 


of V 


friends had held student assistantships in the 


University irginia, he and two student 


and, rather to the sur- 


they 


University Library; 


prise of all three had found themselves 


ntrigued by expanding possibilities in the 


The other 
ot 


undertakings of that library 
John Cook Wyllie 
books and curator of the McGregor Library 
it the University of Virginia, and Randolph 


two 


were now curator rare 


Warner Church, now librarian of the Virginia 
Library As for Jack Dalton, he 
n 1934 back 

Blacksburg to become assistant reference li 
Dur 


lence aft 


State was 


successtully tempted trom 
University of Virginia. 
he Lit 


library s« 
the University of Michigan on a special grant 


yrarian at the 


ing 1935-1930 studied 


from the General Education Board. He was 
promoted to reference librarian in 1936 and to 
issociate librarian in 1942, concurrently con 
tinuing as head of the Reference Division 


Io him was, as has been indicated, gradually 


entrusted the responsibility of representing this 
library in regional and national library asso 

itions During the current session Mr. 
Dalton has been able, on a grant from the 
General Education Board, to make a series 
t visits to library centers throughout the 
country in order to gain first-hand knowledge 


of postwar developments in library te hniques 
nd administration 


Mr | 


Dalton was president of the 
Associat 1941 


ot yram P 


Virginia 
He 


Com 


trom 


Pri 


on to 1940 


’ 
is chairman the inning 








mittee of the Council of National Library As 


sociations. The list of the committee appoint 


ments he has held or is holding in the Virginia 


Library Association, the Southeastern Library 
Tennessee Valley Administra 
Association of Col 
Referen e Libraries, the 


Association the 
tion Library Survey, the 
American 
Association of 


fairly 


lege and 


Library Association, and the 


Research 


Homer's Catalogue of the 


match 
Sufhice it 


to say that with his new responsibilities at the 


would 


Ships 


Libraries 


University of Virginia 


to be very busy both as a centripetal force 


centrifugal torce In both direc 
tions this will be 


and as a 
a force controlled by sound 


rational principles —Harry Clemons 


at his re 
Uni 


He W ill con 


Henry Bartitett VAN Hoesen 


quest, retired as director of the Brown 
versity Library on July 1, 1950 

John Hay Professor of 
He was appointed associate li 
July 1 t 


became 
und retained that office until July I 


tinue to serve as 
Bibliography. 
brarian on 1929, librarian a 
year later 
1949, when he became director of the library 


The period of 20 years during which Dr 
Van Hoesen was the moving Ttorce was one of 


When he came to 


Brown the collection was 162 


extraordinary growth 


years old and 


had accumulated a few less than 400,000 vol 


umes. In April of this year there were 
733,000 volumes and 118,000 other items 


Both budget and staff had more than doubled 
These facts are impressive by themselves, but 
they are even more striking when one remem 


bers that he took office just as the depression 


broke and that before this catastrophe was 
over war 


ume and further disrupted normal 
operations 
} 


Still more mpressive, perhaps, are the phy ~ 


organizational changes As bu 


John 


i al und 


ings go, the Hay Library, dedicated in 


1910, is getting old, but by the freshness of 
Dr. Van Hoesen’s imagination it has been 
kept up to date. Almost no room now has the 
function or even the torm it originally ha 

Moreover nternal organization has been 
vastly improved. The 19 scattered depart 


, , 
mental libraries, always clumsy to manage 
instead there are, be 
Pembroke 


brary and divisional libraries for 


have been discontinued ; 
sides the library, only the 


College I 


the physical sciences and mathematics and for 


main 


the biological sciences 


With no qu ilities of showm inship or any of 


, 


4x4 


Jack Dalton is going 


COLLEGI 


of the appearances of the go-getter, Dr. Van 


Hoesen has been one of the most progressive 


library administrators in the United States 


His interest in the improvement of cataloging 


procedures has been wtive ind ontinuous In 


1939 Brown adopted the McBee-Keysort 





Henry B. 


Van Hoesen 


charging system thereby saving much 


work 


eas he has 


routine 


clerical Always quick to accept new 


been resourceful in developing 
the program and tactful in the n 


the staft 


inagement of 


economy and efh 


maintaining roth 


ciency to a remarkable degree 
4 scholar himself, Dr. Van 


lively ippreciation of the uses of a & } Oolariy 

library Thus he has had an influence on all 
' 

the departments of instruction by his care in 


ittaining balance among general collections, by 


his zeal for developing specialties which would 
give strength in particular fields, and always 
by his wisdom in building solidly and not 
merely following tads and tashions At an 
early date he began experimenting in micro 
photography with a view to adding rare items 
ind manuscripts otherwise unattain f In 
this way he has built up the Harris and Lin 
coln collections, while spe al grants have 
made possible notable microfilm additions to 
the Mathematics and Latin mer n colle 


tions. 
Dr. Van Hoesen « 


Princeton where he had served as assistant 


Drarian trom I9Q10 to 19290 atter a year as 
, 

curator of manuscripts and rare books. He 

rraduated from Hobart in 1905 and received 
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his masters degree tron Princton in 1906 
Following a year of graduate study at the 
American 5 hool of Classical Studies in Rome 
und another at the University of Munich on 
, traveling fellowship, he returned to Prince 


fon as an instructor nm < Ssics In gi2 he 


received his doctorate and then went to West 


ern Reserve where he taught classics for three 
years Hobart conferred the honorary degree 
of Litt.D. upon him in 1934 

While at Brown Dr. Van Hoesen has taken 
an active part in campus an outside aftairs 


immers of 1930 and 1931 he 


Library School, and at the Columbia Univer 


sity Scho of I iry Service in 1933 and 
1946 4 member of several protessior il and 
earne societies vas secretary of the 
Amer in Library Institute 1925-30 ind 

mre 4-26: pF lent of the Ri » 
president 1934-3 president of the Rhode 
Island Librar Association, 1930-32; on the 


American | rary Association Council, 1931 
2%: secretary of the B bliog: pn il Society of 
America QO 3z-4 rector of the New | ng 
land Library Association, 1940-46; and chair 


man of the A.L.A. ¢ 


1942-44 


ymmittee on Bibliography 


is book reviews 


in cm nt t sm ona W range 
is ects ng paleogr papyrology 
rary science, Abraham Lincoln, et He is 
10W engage n revising ns we known 
Bibliograp Pract Enumerative and His 
tor t printed p28, re nted in 1929 
P 2 ' t the r 10k on the sub 
ect.—H y M. Wris 
On Sept so, How nklin M 
(yaw s snew ite s ector of the 
| vers Hi stor new > 500,000 | 
i | this fi ng new versity Dr 
\l (; \ nt te not Ss taienfts as 
i scho } in | ! trat t i > a 
leep mviction that hrarie« re one of the 
x to vette ‘ tf tomorrow 


4 native otf Nashville lenn., Dr. McGaw 


’ 32 | n 1927 nt 140 he taught 
Englis ste t the Co High School 

Nas ¢ n t the same time he studied 
‘ vance - t the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. In 1939 he received his 
M.A t t t titutior ! m I9O41 fhe 
von the B.S I Science from the Pea 
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ot 


Howard Franklin McGau 


brarian of the Memphis State ¢ ollege from 
During the academic year ot 
Herzl 


Municipal Junior College in Chicago, and at 


1940 to 1942. 


1942-43 he was head librarian of 


the same time he studied in the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago. 
After service with the American Friends’ 
Service Committee trom 1943 until 1940, he 
became director of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Library. He resigned from that posi 
tion in 1949 in order to pursue his studies for 
the Ed.D. degree at Teachers’ College, Co- 
He taught in the Pea 
body Library School in the summer of 1946 


lumbia University. 


ind in the University of Kentucky Department 
ot Library Science in the summer of 1949. 
Recently he has held a responsible position 
with the Committee on Coordination of 
Teacher Education, surveying the library re 
sources for teacher training in the city col 
leges ot New York 

In addition to his academic accomplish 
ments, Dr. McGaw has won membership in 
Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta Kappa.. His 
thesis at Teachers’ College, “The Application 
ot Marginal Punched Cards in College and 
University Libraries,’ stems from a long 
st inding interest in mechanization of routines. 

he best wishes of many friends throughout 
the country will go with Dr. McGaw to his 
new post in Texas.—Lawrence 8. Thompson 


JouHN ALDEN assumed his duties as assistant 


librarian of the Riggs Memorial Library of 


ww 
we 
+t 








Georgetown University, Washington, D.( 
on August I. 

Mr. Alden 
books at the 


position he had held since November 1946. A 


was formerly curator of rare 


University of Pennsylvania, a 

graduate of Williams College, with a master’s 

degree from Brown University, he received his 

professional library training at the University 
experience 


ot Michigan His 
} 


positions on the staffs of the 


also includes 
Library of Con 
At the 


organized the 


gress and of the Houghton Library 
University of Pennsylvania he 
rare book collection, doing much to call atten 
He is 
an Antiquarian 


Amer 


tion to its notable resources i membe 


of Phi Beta K ippa the Ameri 
Bibliographical 


Society. the Society of 


Assam 


ind 


Catholic Library ition, the 
Colonial Society ot Ameri 1 


Club. 


ica, the 
} 


the Grolier 


An authority on early American printing 
he has contributed many articles to historica 
und bibliographical journals He is the au 
thor of Rhode Island Imprints, 1727-1800, re 


cently published by the Bibliographical Society 
ot America. 
harge of 


Alden is in 


technical processes, but a considerable portion 


Ar ( yeorgetow n Mr 


of his time will be devoted to the exploration 
oft the R r< 


more re id y 


printed 
effort to 


, 
ot the early 


resources 
make 
scholarly impor 


Phillips Temple 


Library, in an 
the 


rich collections 


available materials of 


tance in its 


Appointments 


dire: 
Kansas 


ippo nted reter 


Dr. Kenneth |. LaBudde is the new 


f libraries at the University of 
Thomas Gillies was 


_ 


ence libr irian there | ist spring 
W. Porter 
it the l 


] } 
ellam, who been assistant 


rth ¢ 


has 


librarian niversity of N« irolina 


s the new director of libraries at the Univer 
sity of CGseorgia 

Dr. Ivan G 
of libraries at Youngstown College 
town, Ohio, is 
Beloit College 

Bruce Harlow left the 
bia University Libraries to be 
it the Webb Institute 

(slen (¢ 


(srimshaw, formerly director 


now director of iWraries at 


staff of the Colum 
ome humanities 
protessor and librarian 
of Nav Arch 
Island 
John | 


ove Long 


Kephart ecame acting lbpdrafrian 


of the Wheaton College Library, Wheaton 
Ill., on September 

Doris Fletcher advanced from acting | 
brarian to head librarian of the Marsh Me 
morial Library, Springfield College, Mass 


Mar in \lead \ 
librarianship of the Women’s College I 


en Vas promoted to the 


University of Rochester, from the 


\l irgaret 


circulation lead. succeedin 


ington 


| imes H 


years librarian of Earlham College, Rich 
mond, Ind., became assistant librarian at the 
Creorge Wash ngton University as of July 1 


Baker be 
i Polyte Pievic 


lames G ime 


ot the Alaban 
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ussociate librarian at 


Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Albrecht M. Kronenberger 
the staft of the Central Air Documents Off 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio 


librarian and lecturer on bibliography at In 


American Universit 
tormerly or 
chemistry 


is now 


diana University in Bloomington 


Decherd Turner, J ett the statt of the 
Joint University Libraries at Nashville, Tenn 
to become theology librarian at Southerr 
Methodist University on September 1. 

Elizabeth Ann Mahaffey joined the librar 
staft of Southern Methodist University as as 
sistant law librarian on July I 

Donn Farris is now theology librarian at 


Duke University. 


At the University of Oregon the tollowin 


ippointments have been made to the headships 
of the new subject divisions of the Drar 

Alan W. Roecker, librarian in science John 
M. Williamson, librarian in the manities 
und Perry D. Morrison, former administrative 


issistant, | br irian in so ial science 
ho had been ser 


George | lones, w 


| 
culation librarian at the Liniversity of ¢ Jregon 


s now head circulation librarian 


Robert DD 


it the University of Vermont 


Harvey is agriculture librariar 


Anne M Woodward, formerly ssistant 
brarian at Mary Baldwin College in S$ 
ton Va s now idministrative issistant t 


Wellesley College Library 
Virginia I 

livision of Southern Illinois University | 

at ¢ Miss Drake 


sad of the acquisition department at the 


Drake became chief of the ordet 


brary irbondale on June 5 
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Valley Stream, New York, Public Library a 
cepted the position of chief cataloger in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Library, 
Troy, N.Y., effective August 1 

Gene E. Valk, formerly assistant librarian 
of Triple Cities College, Endicott, N.Y., be 
came order librarian at Rensselaer on June 1. 

Janet Dickson, formerly head cataloger at 
Iowa State University Library has become 

talog librarian at Pennsylvania State Col 
we 

Marv L. Dorr is head cataloger at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

Paul Kelly is head of circulation at the 
University of Delaware 

Dollie B. Hepburn is now personnel direc 
tor of the Columbia University Libraries. She 
was formerly librarian in charge of the Acqui 
sition Department and has been on the staft of 
the university libraries since 1915 

Dr. Neil Van Deusen is now professor ot 
brary science at the University of Michigan, 
having left the Extension Division of the 
New York State Library. 

Ralph Blasingame, Jr., is assistant to the 


dean in charge of placement at the Columbia 


University School of Library Service. During 
the past year he served as research assistant 
n the school staft 

Continued on pag 4 


Retirements 


sional Women’s Club, and of the Charlottes 
ville Presbyterian Church. She was president 
of the Virginia Library Association in 1926 
nd secretary-treasurer for the 10 years fol 
lowing. During World War II she was d 
rector tor Virg nia of the collect ng of books 
for the soldiers and sailors 
In recognition of her loyal services to the 
brary she was, on the occasion of her seven 
tieth birthday, May 25, presented by the li 
yrary staff with a 17-jewel white gold Hamil 
ton wrist watch set in a framework of chipped 
umonds and engraved with her initials and 
the dates of her connection with the library 
1950.—Harry Clemons 
t the close of the spring semester in June 
two University of New Mexico librarians re 
tired from active service, Wilma Loy Shelton 
und her chief assistant, Ruth Russell, who 


: : , 
were largely responsible for the development 








of the University Library through a forma 
tive period of some ,30 years 

Miss Shelton received from the University 
of Illinois her A.B. in 1914 and a B.L.S. in 
1918, and was on the University of Illinois 
staff from 1915 to 1920. She was head li 
brarian of the University of New Mexico 
from 1920 to 1945 Becoming librarian 
emeritus in 1945, she has devoted her time to 
teaching 

During the past 30 years Miss Shelton has 
been president of the Southwestern Library 
Association, president of the local Chapter of 
PEO president of the Tuesday Literary Club 
twice president of the New Mexico Library 
Association, twice president of Phi Kappa Ph 
president of the Illinois Library School As 
sociation, advisor to Mortar Board for 27 
years, dean of women for four years and was 
recently elected to the presidency of the loca 
chapter of the American Association of | 
versity Women for 1950-52 

Miss Shelton is issu ny 
Publications,” which is now appearing in the 
New Mexico Histor 
later be issued in book form 


Ruth Russell was a student in Miss Shel 


tons first library science lass in the fall of 
192! She was a student assistant for tw: 
years and then served as a full-time library 
issistant tor the period 1924-1931. Since 1922 


she was assistant librarian with responsibility 
tor the public service division Miss Russell 
has been an active member of A.L.A. and ot 
the New Mexico Library Association, servin 
is president oft the latter during 1948-1' 

At the commencement exercises, President 
Thomas Popejoy presented both Miss Shelton 
and Miss Russell with certificates expressing 


ippreciation for their many vears ot devoted 


service and tor their numerous contributions 
to the University 


Howe, who has just retired as 


Harriet | 
director of the School of Librarianship of the 
University of Denver, leaves a notable record 
in the field of library education Fixing lj 
brary education as a goal early in her profes 
sional career, she secured a foundation for 
teaching cataloging, at the University of II] 
nois, as head cat iloger it the State University 
ot lowa and the Minneapolis Public Library 
with teaching experience at Illinois and in the 
summer librar schools of the Univers tv of 
Washington and lowa. With this preparation 
she joined the library school tac ulty at West 
ern Reserve, then at Simmons, and, after three 
years as executive assistant on the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago 

When the Denver school was established 
I selected Miss Howe for director because 


from my experience with her at lowa and on 


the Board of Education, I knew that she was 
ready to break away from the traditional 
brary school urriculum and to evelor 
school better wapte l is | thought to meet 
the wider demands of the modern library 


This requ red vision, imagination, and courage 

with a sound background of tundamentals 

of achievement of the Denver school and in 
: - 

the recognition of its leadership, especially in 


, 
the newly accepted program tor the masters 


Necrology 


Arnold K. Bord 


erence librarian at Dartmouth College, died 





m June 24. Mr. Borden had been an analyst 
in Naval Intelligen e since 19730 
Cecelia M 


lepartment staft at the University of 


Kingsley, member of the r 
culation ¢ 
Illinois since 1944, died on May 23 in Urbana 


iftter a prolonged 


iness 
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degree She was a good teacher in excelent 
supervisor of instruction, a wise counselor ot 
students, indetatig ible in aid ny their advance 
ment and most effective in encouraging turthe 
graduate stud) She met the ligt deal she 
set tor herselt Va coln ty if 7 

Pauline Waite Skarshaug, a member of the 

yvrary staff at the. University of Michigan 
since 1928. died on March 30 in Ann Arbor 
ifter a long illness She was senior divisional 


librarian in the graduate reading room at the 


time of her death, having previously been as 


sistant curator of rare DOOKS and assistant in 


the extension service lidrat 
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* News from the Field 


j Several months vo the 
1 as 
th { juts / Gifts Houghton Library of 
i¢ 
or CLoliect rs Harvard University 
) 
y | icquired the | rgest 
fe single | rf En \ Dick nson papers 
f Kept intact since the poet's death in 1886 
or 
7 this ection ime ~ 1 oitt trom Cryilbert 
il 
sity H Mont New York iwvyer and 
ary Of . 
the Ir \lont tt was r inged through 
th 
‘ rc} ‘ + the t< personal be 
0 
han ngings t the nineteenth-century poet, pre 
al ved in her home town of Amberet. Mase 
iree It includes tographed dratts of 955 poems 
1] ’ , tr ry | ; ; 
of 1 ve s mar r ¢ OOKS, possessions and 
ite pe . te n ’ r e va ot 
y first Dickinson in the United States The 
ig 
t git ¢t Harv n es opyr rhts 
‘ r ted } 
ee rt S veste n the 
- Dickir heirs 
> 1 
sai H University Press plans to publish 
vari n editi« the oems nd lette s of 


Thomas H 


lohnson 


4 he I ted S ‘ edit the inuscripts 
= 7 t 
The Dick yllection, wu ding impor 
nt ¢ eT tlor t the H ghton I 
1 in for study by othe 
2 tereste scl tte Dr. Johnson's ed 
tin A colle f some 600 American and Eng 
af en K ting fr n the « teenth 
o e twentiet ent « heen q ed by 
he { \ t t R ester Lil y A gift 
she \l 4 S DD vis t R wcheste 
| t ‘ ? terest f students con 
* the hietor nt « tion hook 
sf t | . te if Lhe 
st mK t ect t I J ti 
Vind \ A Book G 
the (,; ‘ t Le on 1 
var 759 I ? es t P tans 
the ly ¢ esente n«< ht tle< 
on laneway’s Tol Children: being an 
the x { f } ( r 4 n H ly n 
- Exemplary I : ung Children 


note s 


j struck in 7 History of Goody Two SI 


There are two copies of this work, one pub 
lished in 1780 by John Newberry of London, 
the other printed in 1787 by Isaiah Thomas. 

Che 
Walter 


represented in 


famous illustrators Kate Greenaway, 


Crane and Randolph Caldecott are 


various picture books in the 
some of the 


be 0k s 


hieroglyphic and miniature Bibles, puzzle con 


collection Included also are 


curiosities among children’s such as 


versation cards, and books containing figures 
with movable heads and costumes 


he Kentucky 


been granted $2400 by the University’s Re 


University of Library has 


search Fund Committee to expand and im 


prove its photographic reproduction facilities. 
[rained operators are available for the lab 
oratory, and photostats and microfilm of the 
library's holdings can be furnished on order. 
Several cooperative underway 


projects are 


with other libraries in the middle south with 
Lexington as the regional center of activity 
ot the 


| opelof, 


An extensive collection and 


Maxwell 


presented to the 


papers 


documents of prominent 


New 


Labor 


has been 


School of 


urbitrator 

York State 
Relations 
contain 
hibits covering the past 15 years. Mr 
lot has 


Industrial and 


at Cornell University Che papers 


decisions, briefs, transcripts and ex 

Cope 
been engaged in arbitration practice 
since 1934 and is the author of Management 
Union Arbitration 

The 
tormed by 


New 


UL niversity 


private library of American fiction 
Mrs 
York City 


of Virginia Library 


Robert Coleman Taylor of 
has been presented to the 
The collec 
tion includes the best-known works of Ameri 
in fiction for each year from the earliest days 
down to the present decade 

Microcard copies of rare and scholarly 
books are being collected by the Rocky Moun 
region's Bibliographical Center for Re 


search. The material that 


tain 
is to be reproduced 


n microcard form is considered to be of real 


value to the research libraries of the moun 


tain-plains states but not heavily enough used 
so that library needs to have 
This 


Center 1s 


every 


copies 


project of the Denver Bibliographical 


further indication of the growing 


nterest in regional library programs 








The Fitth Annual 
Conterences, Gurricula Conference of the 
Scholarships Canadian Library 
Association was 
held in Montreal from June 9-15. Some 450 
delegates were present from the 10 provinces 
is Visitors trom the United 
South Africa and 


The theme of the conference was 


ot Canada, as well 
States, the United Kingdom 
Denmark 

The Libr iry 


Associ 


1950-5! 


und its Community ( anadian 


ition ofhcers were ele ted tor 
Dr. William S. Wallace 


University of T 


Library 
the year 
libr rian yronto, was elected 
president of the asso 


The Eighth Annual 


ition 


Re ding 


Inst tute aft 


Temple University has been announced for 
the w eek of Jan 29 ke = Osi The theme 
of the meetings WwW Il be Systematic Instruc 


tion in Reading The institute program in 





, 
cludes lectures, demonstrations, laboratory 


practices, evaluation of reading programs 


seminars, staff meetings and conterences with 


staff members. Enrolment is limited by ad 


vance registration For 1 copy of the progran 
und other information regarding this and the 
1952 and 1952 institutes, write En 

mett Albert Betts, director eading 


Phila 


improvement ot hiblio 


Clini 


A conference on the 





Temple University 


Unesco 
Members of 


graphical services is to be held at 


House, Paris November 


next 


national working groups established as part of 
the Unesco bibliographical survey, will attend 


Together they will 


ssued by 


from over 40 countries 


disc uss the report Lnesco n ol 


laboration with the Library of Congress 
Bibliographical 
und Possibilities of Improvement 


Denver 


conducted an Institute of Tw 


) 
Services The r Present 


For the second summer U niversit 
The course opened on July 24 an 


Aug st 2<¢ The purpose 


Studies 
wil =f nah 
continued throug 
the various social and intellectual currents ot 
the day condition literature; and conversely, t 
examine literature is an expression of these 


irrents 


Buildinas University of Cn igre 
first shovel it the site ot the new 
Midwest 


July 1: The Center, being built with funds 


Inter-Library Center in Chicago 


provided by the Carnegie Corporation 
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Nnouse %,.000.0060 


) 


used research mate 


Rockefeller Foundation, wil 
volumes of infrequently 
rials for 1 3 middle west universities 

The Unesco Bulletin for Lj 
Nay 1950) Cart 


interesting and 





Publications braries 


ntormative ar 


Unesce 


, 
ticle by Herbert Coblans, librarian of 


Chis article, available in reprint form, de 

scribes the organization and administration ot a 

l nesco I br irv, the hook ollec tion, Services 

provided by the I ibrary na « italog ng an 

classification procedures ' 
Che American Council on Education has . 

issued Universities of the HWoorld Outsid . 

U.S.4.; edited by M. M. Chambers Vhis is 

the first edition of a directory of more than 

2000 institutions of h gher education u 

demic, professional and vocational) in 82 coun 

tries Rather full information is given for ’ 

ibout 700 universities In addition to the : 


descriptive exhibits of individual institutions 


there is an introduction for each country 





describing the organization and administration : 
of education and commenting upon the gen 
eral educational conditions and problems 
Some information concerning libraries is in 
cluded 924 Pp $12.00. 
The Catholic Booklist 19050, has been 
edited by Sister Stella Maris, O.P., for the 2 
Catholic Library Association Ihe price is ‘ 
6s¢ and copies may be obtained trom St . 
Catharine Junior College Library, St. Cath -3 
urine, Ky. . 
The American Book Company has issue 
the revised second edition of Public Speaking v3 
for College Students 1950. 5505p. 34.00), Dy . 
Lionel Crocker This is seful textbook + 
that develops publ c speaking principies y 
llustrations from practi ul situations 
Library Notes 1 bulletin issued for The : 
Friends of Duke University Library S ! 
ts January 1950 tssue the Ttollowing rticles ° 
The Mazzoni Library,” by Allan H. Gilbert; - 
ind The Race Relations Collection of the we 
Duke University Library,” by Howard E a 
Jensen 
Antonio Cruz lirector ot the Biblioteca 
Publica Municipal do Port Portug | 
the author of As Bil f {mer na t 
book is an account of the visit of the tl 
to the United States The first part of t ' 
hook describes the organization il na othe ' 
ispects of the New York Pul Librar t 
, Ut 
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On 


Uf 


Library . 
Lib nd the 
versity of Ame 
rne wit ) 
il | ‘ Csses 
¢ vers | 
WwW schoyer 
Pitts vO ) 
ife i 
Chicago Te 
| College 
ssued An Anr 
s the ¢ 
Supply Store 
he P 
tations Ae 
48-104 H 
York 7 
at t Re 
he 
l rotie fr 
Mar H 
-€ I 
re 1244 more 
47-45 tor 
] ns epo te 
em are H 
74, Wiscor 
C} , t 
204 I 
Coton <f 
Biolog S 
434; “Re 
I 
XS 
k 
a 
, Ve 
, t 1) 
‘ ’ | 
P { 
Uissertat 
te ‘ 
Kes 
R H 
( 





ary (Werkn 
350 West 69th 


University 


itholic Uni 


Drary nas 


n B Ks 


in’s Book and 


nicago 2iI, 


ne; among 


owed Dy 


Berkeley 
r 


| naet 

p 

I ~ 
s 1285 
nanities 
133 
epresents 
edge n 
nec Lhe 
nite esting 


es » 
List ; 
\ st tir 
nn 
nad a 
n ' 
' th 
~ 
s DOOK 
nad of c 
s with the 
I n 


lume is a listing of 600 songs 


cluded in the v 
published in New Orleans, Augusta, Savan 
nah, Macon, and other southern towns during 


the Civil War 


re told. 


The stories behird the songs 
Ihe book is a 200-page musical his 
tory of the Confederacy. It was published in 
April by the University of North Carolina 
press 

Freud's 
The edi 
tion will include translation of all of Freud’s 
works that deal 


\ collective edition of Sigmund 


works is in process of publication. 
with psychoanalysis, psy 
hology and related subjects. ‘The material 
will be arranged in chronological order in 23 
volumes, with a seperate index volume. Ap 
proximately one fourth of the material has 
ilready been translated into English and it is 
expected that the work will be completed in 
1956 The Institute of Psycho-Analysis in 
London is the publisher. Interested persons 
may subscribe to the multivolumed work for 
$120 per set The American Psychoanalytic 


Associat 


trative capacity for the Freud Memorial Com 


on has agreed to act in an adminis 


subscriptions and dis 
Each 


as it is published, 


mittee by accepting 
tributing the volumes upon publication. 
volume will be distributed 
beginning in 1950 and extending through 1956. 
Subscriptions should be mailed to The Ameri 
can Psychoanalytic Association, 245-47 East 
Sand St., New York 28, N.Y. 

The Chicago Undergraduate Division Li 
brary of the University of Illinois has issued 
Handbook. It is a 


a week's library instruction pro 


in attractive required 
textbook for 
gram which is offered to 2,000 freshmen as 
part of the English course. 

An extremely interesting book which has 
recently appeared is The Libraries of London, 
Raymond 


edited with an _ introduction by 


Irwin. The book contains 17 lectures delivered 
it the University of London School of Librar 
unship in April 1948. The libraries discussed 
ire the British Museum, the Library of the 
British Museum (Natural 


some other libraries of natural history, Science 


History ) and 


Museum Library, the Library of the Victoria 
und Albert Museum, the Public Record Office 
Patent Office Library, the 


House of Commons Library, the Library of 


ind its work, the 


the House of Lords, government departmental 
libraries, the University of London Library 
and some other libraries of the university, the 
British Political and 


Library of Economic 
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Science, the London Library, the law libraries 
of London, London's medical libraries, the 
Guildhall Library, the London borough librar 
Many 


of the authors are well known to American 


ies, and the National Central Library. 


librarians. The book is published by The 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W. C. 1., price 13s. 6d 
6d. to member of the association). 
The Library 


{ 108, 


London, has 
Year's Work in 
In the first 


volume is included the period of the war 


Association, 
issued two volumes of The 


Librarianship, 1939-45, and 1946. 


Like the earlier volumes of this series, there 
is an effort to provide a running account of 
the developments in librarianship as seen 
through the literature. French, Scandinavian 
and German articles are few, since the greater 
emphasis is on American and English writings 
Among the topics given considerable attention 
are cooperative developments and _ technical 
innovations 
Douglas P 
editor of dn Index to Nomograms published 
Press of Massa 


Adams is the compiler and 
jointly by the Technology 
chusetts Institute of 
Wiley & Sons (New 


$4.00 ) The /ndex uses the word 


Technology and John 

York, 1950, 174p 
‘nomo 
gram” to apply to alignment diagrams ex 
clusively. The book is divided into two main 
parts, “Index A—Key Words,” and “Index 
B—Master Index.’ In the first the reader 
will find an alphabetical list of key words 
which are associated with each of the dia 
grams. The /ndex lists over 1700 published 
nomograms in well-known periodicals, and 


thus serves 


$s a timesaver in the repeated 
solution of mathemati formulas 
l he Public 


nearly 


Library Inquiry, inaugurated 
three years ago following a request 
from the American Library Association to the 
Social science Research Council to make a 
library in the United 
he tull 
report of the Inquiry was published in August 


Dr Robert DD Leigh 


served as director of the Inquiry 


study of the public 


States, has now completed its work 


well-known political 
scientist 
The report suggests that fewer and larger 
publ c library systems together with a 50 per 
cent increase in annual expenditures for | 
brary operations, are possible in the next de 

ade and would result, for the first time, in a 
truly national library service for the entire 


United States he report states that “the 
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first significant fact with regard to library ex 
penditures is their relative insignificance It 
points out that the present total is less than 
one-sixth of 1 per cent of the budget tor 
operating public services of all kinds and only 
slightly more than 2 per cent of the expendi 
tures tor the nation’s public schools 


7500 separate public 


There are now nearly 


library units in the United States These 


widespread, only partially coordinated, units 
are unable to provide adequate service in 
many parts of the country and no service at 
all to 35,000,000 Americans Dr. Leigh and 
his associates suggest that 1000 library sys 
tems, established on a regional cooperative 
basis and their programs coordinated with the 


programs of existing school and research | 
braries, ‘would provide people ot all ives m 
al! places in the United States with abundant 
opportunity to learn so tar as library mate 
rials can give that opportunity 

John Cook Wyllie, curator of the Tracy W 
MeGregor Library, University of Virginia 


reports that librarians may 


icquire copies of 


the McGregor Library Reading List in 
American History” by writing to him at 
Charlottesville This is a reading list de 


signed to encourage extracurricular reading 
Students at Virginia who read six of the titles 
und prepare an acceptable brief essay on some 
topic suggested by the reading are awarded the 

MeGregor Certihcate tor First 
Reading in American History 

The Handbook of Latin American Studies 
16460 (No. 


Foundation of the Library ot Congress, Fran 


Library 


Hispani 


12) prepared Dy the 
é, , 5 
cisco Aguilera, editor, and Charmion Shelby 
assistant editor, has been issued by the Har 
There 


ure 38 contributing editors, representing var 


vard University Press (364p., $8.50 


ous institutions in the United States and Latin 
America. As in previous volumes, the present 
one is arranged in sections: Bibliographies 
General Works, Anthropology, Art, Econon 
ics, Education, Cartography, Geography, Gov 


History Relations 


Since 1830 Langauge und Literature, Law 


ernment Internationa 


Libraries, Music and Philosophy here are 
also a list of abbreviations and a deta led in 
dex This most recent volume discontinues 


the practice of providing separate sections on 
Folklore 
material has been 
and folklore public 


archiva 
History 


itions may be tound under 


Archives and However 


= 
inmciuded under 





e 





than 
tor 


only 


ndi 


Ethnology, Music, or other appropriate head 
ngs. While the section on Labor and Social 
Welfare is ilso been omitted material on 
Labor Law is included in the Law Section 

The Congressional Quarterly News Fea 
Washington 6 


DA has issued Congressional CQuarterly 
{/man Sist \ ongress Ist Session 1949 
Vol. s (879 pages and index; service basis to 
raries In iddition to a mass of data 
ncerning activities in s ireas as Agricul 


ore \ IDO \l tary and Veterans 
\liscellaneous ar Administrative, and Taxes 


major section 


evoted to “Contents of Record Votes, 81st 
Congress 1949 Intormation relating to 
the nature of the 81st Congress. Presi 
ent lr in nm and the first three sessions kev 
tes, polit i my ons obbies and other 
tters t n this set ret 
ence W kK 
In | t \ if og sting son 217K 
es t Br ~ \ the Library of 
Congress n c e to Diin eaders trom 
y31 to December 1948, was published 
e I ! title is ¢ i Press 
Books P by ft Library f 
{ Lon t the Library's Division 
B t the se " cumulative 
talog t $ é The first ; k in 
. 20 an ste the titles 
B KS regior il stribduting 
s tron | 3 to une 19%35 Lhese 
es } ‘ 1 e new i v is vell 
t ; e inthe tf ving decade 
S ts ft talog w 7 lished 
¢ ‘ ¢ eo t . 
[ Act ( ess approved M 
)3 7 Br e p \ c y the 
I tr 4 i’ ‘ if laryve t the 
t ent t eve i States 
[ c ms and the Dist t 
( Lhe ‘ ved t } 
at ‘ ¢ ¢ s re 
ior nt l Br e Vv nes re if 
’ the | - a vithout 
e f ve \ opie t the ¢ f 
t t ipon re 
ent ¢ P tir vy f the 
} 
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ample of library handbooks was prepared in 
an effort to make the contents of the Cornell 
Library easily and conveniently accessible to 
the university's scholars. Well printed in at 
tractive format, the Handbook contains 106 
pages of useful information. 

Following distribution to subscribing mem 
bers, the published proceedings of the First 
National Air Pollution Symposium ($2.50) 
and the Second Annual Northern California 
Research Conference ($2.00) are now avail 
able for general purchase. The two sets of 
proceedings may be ordered from the Public 
Relations Office, Stamford Research Institute, 
Stamford, Calif. 

The Carnegie Press, the scholarly publishing 
division of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has published Russia’s Educational Heritage 
by William H. E. Johnson. Stanley C. 
Hlasta’s, Printing Types and How to Use 
Them is planned for publication this fall. 
Dr. Johnson, assistant professor of psychology 
ind education, lived and taught in Russia from 
1934 to 1937. In his new book he describes 
major educational policies and programs of 
the last three centuries of the Tsarist regime, 
ind points out connections between the em- 
pire and present Soviet procedures. 

The Princeton University Press has pub 
lished, for the Harry Clemons Publication 
Fund of the University of Virginia, a most 
attractive facsimile of the first edition of The 
} ry and Jefherson Vap of I irginia and Wary 
land, with an introduction by Dumas Malone. 
The facsimile, prepared from the original 
in the Tracy W. McGregor Library of the 
University of Virginia, is issued in four por 
tions and is accompanied by the brochure con 
taining Professor Malone's introduction, a 
Checklist of Eighteenth-Century Editions of 
the Fry and Jefferson Map by Coolie Ver 
ner ind a List of Reterences.”’ The pub 
Harry 


Clemons, Librarian of the University of Vir 


lication bears the dedication For 
nia, 1927-1950, from His Friends 
The Southern Calitornia Chapter of the 
M en ial Libr iries Assoc lation has announce ed 
plans for the public ation of a union list of 
periodicals and other serial publications in the 
medical and biologic il libraries ot the Los 
Angeles ‘area Scheduled to appear in Octo- 
ber, the union list will contain over 3000 en- 
tries covering the holdings of 17 libraries in 


ind around Los Angeles. The tentative price 


“ 
~ 











Orders should be sent to Eleanor 


Hamilton, librarian, Los Angeles County Gen 


eral Hospital, 1200 N Angeles 


>? 
$5 





is $4 so 


State St., Los 


The papers presented at the conference held 
Harvard University 
The Place of the Li 

were published in book 

form during the summer. Included 

b Dixon Wecter Ernest H W 
Chafee, Jr William A 

Metcalf, Donald (¢ and 

Mr Metcalf has added a 
he volume, a reprint from the Har 


Library 


entitled 


at the Lamont 
March, 1949 

brary in a University, 
ire papers 
Ikins, Ze 
] ickson 
H irvie 


tor 


chariah 
Keyes 


. , 
Branscomb 


oney 


ward. ‘J 


vard Library Bulletin may be obtained 
through the Office of the Editor, Harvard 
University Library; price $2.00 

The eighth edition of Gray's Manual of 


Botany, in preparation for over 20 years, was 
rr} 
11s 


, " 
work on flowering plants, terns, and tern allies 


published in the spring suthoritative 


was issued by the American Book Company 
(New York, 1950, 1632p., $9.50 It was 
ilmost ent rely rewritten by in outstanding 


Amer 
Fernald of 


authority on the flora of northeastern 


ica, Professor Merritt Lyndon 

Harvard University It contains more than 
t8oo illustrations, and includes ipproxim ately 
8000 species and varieties At the beginning of 


the book there is a “Synopsis of the Orders and 


Families of Vascular Plants” which shows 
the fundamental principles upon which the 
classif« ition of the h her pl ints base 

The geographic range covered in the new 


” 
manual is generally the same as in the seventh 


edition except that the Gaspé Peninsula 
Anticosti, and Newtoundland have been added 
Living With Books, by Helen E. Haines 
has been published in a second edition by the 
Columbia University Press (610p., $5.00 


edition follows that 


I he 


of the first 


structure of the new 


but the author has substituted new 


titles for ones now out-of-date In addition 
t» citing new publications in the library field 
Miss Haines provides rent information 
concerning the techniques oT publish ng ind 
book printing 

Mark W. Pangborn of the U. S. Geological 
Survey Library recently compiled The Farth 


hr tled Sel ex ted hooks ink 


for the Layman, su 

pamphlets, mostly non-technical, on geology 
mining, rocks, minerals and gems, fossils 
evolution and related subjects The list of 


62< titles covers a wide range of nontechnical 
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may 


( 





reading from novels with a geological back 


ground to instructions on how to identify 


minerals and grind the facets on a gemstone 
Published by the American Geological Inst 
tute, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Was! 


1.¢ The Karth for the 


be purchased for $1 


nygton 25 
omplete list ncluding articles nad more ex 
tensive annotation, wil re 


Among recent pub itions ot the | brary 
»t Congress are Political Science and Econon 


in Western Germany 


by Evact Wilhelm Mever: and The Sech 


Survey, by 


gress 


Western Germany { Postwar 


Dolt Sternberger. Copies of these 


ciences in 


free to braries: write to ¢t 


ire available 
European Affairs Division 
Washington 25, D.( 


The Ofhce ot Educ ition is ssued In 
Servi Preparation for Guidance Dut 

Part l Th $ s one of ¢ es ot ( 
mittee reports on ( ounse r Preparation 
30¢ Superintendent of Documents, Was 


1).¢ 
En 


ngton 25 


Pocket yclopedia of Ator Eneray. b 


F rank (saynor ss anew title otf the P 
sophical Librarv. New York 2045 Co en 
Th 5 VY ylume ont ns over nn ent < arst 
harts, tables and lustrations n . > 
ire short biographi notes of such . 


Fermi, Urev and other nucle 


J ils is Be the 


in appended essay by Helen D. Bu k on the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson | ' it 

No. 8 the University of \ B 
graphical Series, issue t Ur sity | 
brary 3$7p., 35.0 


r 


York 


dge Publishing Co 


go4p 25.0« é te Don 


DiGalbo and Albert N. A an. is @ mee 


muDlication on lal 





[ inions err ‘ ve 
1e< mcerned with . elate tiv 
ties The vol mnt 5 OS ) sting 
including local inmions vovernment terr 
tional union, and other labor offices; nationa 
und international unions in the U.S nd Lar 
ida; names and resses sts of p 
lications, editor nd me ervice I 
publ shers are lann ng to provide p-t late 
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ntormation to subscribers 
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Layman 














mt | Review Articles 
ntity 
tone 
Inst Compact Book Storage 
dens Comp Book Stora Some Suggestions books. He recommends “boxing” for most 
' ¥ P 1rd \ VWethodology for the Shel books not shelved in an upright position, and 
aed n f Less ( 1 Research Materials. By then proceeds, in customary Rider fashion, to 
Fremont Rider New York, The Hadham go into the greatest detail concerning solution 
need Press, 1949, Gor $2.00 of all the infinitesimal problems which arise 
Mr. R egins this little book with an when this system is put into effect. He is 
' { mentals of book storage fully aware that binding policies are inextri 
W e ft ~ ! ysis < if ms nothing new it ibly involved in the problem ot boxing, and 
es constitute od point of departure for treats this important phase of the subject 
ae the followit pters Since the author comprehensively. Mr.. Rider then attempts 
o} t ends ny t DooK storage primar©ily with varying success, to show the relative 
C, etle-used ress materials, the question economy of compact book storage. Next, the 
segregation of these books from the much iuthor interrupts his thesis in order to answer 
I, sed one ; ry second step in his questions which he assumes have arisen in the 
hesis devel ent n Chapter 2 he mind of the reader. Here he is not nearly so 
" segregation,” restate successful as he was in his widely-read The 
the , ments for it Chapters 32 S:holar and the Future of the Research 
: The Rube Goldber ( pter ind 4. Library, where such questions were toreseen 
Rollin f Hinge Stacks ire super and answered during the development of the 
fuous. The first nothing to the develo; thesis, after the fashion of Arnold Bennett 
at of the s ect the other does little und many professional philosophers. The 
: ‘ ‘ vw which not objections he cites were not at all the ones 
ommende the thor Part | Analy which bothered me most as | read his book. 
eis pter on the factors The final chapter discusses by-product ad 
. tior form otf book vantages of boxing 
. r The book is interestingly written. The 
Part Il Synthesis Here the subject treated is very much worthwhile; the 
\ the rtunities tor increased problems presented ind the solutions sug 
ik t » existit ook stacks on gested are of concern to all of us. While the 
. y of the best uuthor has aimed his book primarily at the 
» the , t ffect space economies. pter 2. large library, there is much in it which will 
itior « thre t rtant {| rt or the be usetul n sm ill libr iries There are a 
k ly number t tyvpogr phic al errors but in general 
| ’ ' wit t ft « ving books in an the tormat and physical appearance of the 
wright 1 t t ori [ iuse of the volume are good William H Jesse, Uni 
( | vt t t t kK [ t } nt ersity ; Tenness ‘ Libraries 
New | 
Man and Pictures 
g ( ( Strip f for the Million. Hogben himself says in the 
tiv A f Hu ( unication foreword of his book that “it will please 
ngs By | elot Hogbe Ne York, Chant neither the high-brow nor the low-brow.” 
rm eer P 4 SOM (On first sight your reviewer was considerably 
| A ne te y ‘ to those es rritated Many of the readers of the College 
’ ny y Russe Line tor und Research Libraries will be likewise 
t i specie nto iftected. 
The | , ‘ ‘ vhether or not Seriously, the book which looks extremely 
t k thor stimulating and challenging, has annoying 


‘ § for the Citizen an Vathematics characteristics There is obscurity in its style 
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resolved later 


fully 


of expression, not 


upon 


rereading with added understanding of the 


author’s mental pattern. There is some need 


lessly senstational titling The peculiar 
is the script for a series 


Marie 
Newrath, director of the Isotype Institute, has 


genesis of the book 


of pictorial documents developed by 


ilso caused some confusion he picture 
captions are either needless repetitions of 
statements already contained in the text, or 


they are elaborations and sometimes ex 


cursions which can detract from the reading 
of the text The 


choice of sources is not 


always a wise one Thomas Francis Carter's 


brilliant work on far eastern printing was 


apparently unknown to Hogben, which a 


counts tor his neglect of the story of tar 


eastern seals in his discussion of early property 
identification and authorization. On the other 
hand, too much weight is given McMurtrie’s 


The Book, in particular his account of Guten 


berg, which results in a slightly distorted view 
of his relationship to Fust and Schoefte: 
Incidentally, McMurtrie appears as “Fran 
cis,” instead of Douglas C. in the index, page 
284. The caption on page 35 might have 


explained the relationship ot the zodiac to 


bloodletting clearly the purpose of the picture 


on page 34 The picture of the paper mill on 


page 129 is not, as the caption claims, a 


but a copper plate One could go 


on with such a list and specialists would prob 


woodcut 


ably find similar instances of defect from their 


own fields The important thing, however, ts 


Descriptive 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in thé 
Library of Congress. U.S. Library of Con 
Div sion 


brary As 


| Ss. Government 


Descriptive Cataloging 
Adopted by the American I 


Washington 


gress 


sociation 


Printing Office, 1949 
This title is an mportant n lestone ilong 
the road to simplification in cataloging, the 





goal toward which many catalogers and ad 
ministrators have been striving for the past 
several vears The rules are well stated and 
well organized, and a good index facilitates 
their use Every day we have cause to be 


grateful for the cooperative work w hich re 
sulted in such a satistactory code 
Mr. Swank’s excellent review of the pre 


, — ; > 
liminary edition College and Research 
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that they do not have any serious effect on the 
very real contribution which this book makes 
It would be 


details, the 


absurd to overlook bec iuse of 


such magnificent contribution 
which Hogben has made to our underst inding 
of writing and picture making, of printing 
and the other forms of communication. The 
importance of this contribution lies to a large 
extent in the manner in which this book was 
resolut on to connect, uy 
} 


coherence the 


conceived The 


the discovery of their inner 


many seemingly disconneted elements in the 


basic story of the growth of man’s ability to 


ind through pi 


record events and live with I 


tures and letters, was a most felicitous 


resulted in a book of a highly 
! 


order ot creativeness io 


approach. It 
original 

who have long suspected these connections and 
have groped, in one way or another, for the 


means of making them apparent to those wh 


have sensed the importance of these causa 

connections with many of the urgent problen 
j } 1 

ot modern society, Hogben’s work ment 


stimulus and nourishment of great 


of details and of some more 


Ml iny corrections 


basic elements in his structure are possible 
and many things in the book are capable ot 
prolonged and thorough discussion It is 

book which is likely to be read for a long 


time and by many That its important mes 
sage will reach the scholarly librarian in spite 
of superfici lly rritating ippearances 1s 
desirability which this review hopes to 
compl sh Hellmut Lehmann H iupi 
™~" 
Cataloging 
Libraries 9:90-4 January 45 vas pre 
sented largely as a study of underlying prir 
ciples his review represents the point ot 
view ofa taloger vho is ipT ng the rules 
in her daily work and who is alert tor the 
possibilities of further simp! tion af 
economy 
As the proot ot the pudding is in the eatin 
1 their ip tion 
Pec pre ot sheet 
scriptions es ting 





tself. Let us examine briefly some 


( ongress 


ft the items noted 

The current cards are briet Phe torn 
tion they contain is clearly and concisely state 
ind | helieve thes in be cons ilte tan inde? 
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Che question of when to add an explanatory 
note and whether as a note or as an integrated 
part of the title remains a matter of individual 
On recent cards for four novels with 
My Old Man's Radae Bitter 
Wanted; and The Pink House, 

had notes: “A Four 


volumes of 


choice 
the titles: 


iW iné 
the 


Guns 


first two novel.” 


cards for show slightly 


had 
the 


poetry 


ditterent two cards 
the title, 


other two used the term as a drop note. 


treatment tor 


Poems” integrated into and 


These examples indicate one thing quite 


learly: the interpretation and application of 
the rules depends upon the individual cata- 
This independent exercise of judgment 


s inherent in simplified cataloging There 


fore, any code of rules should be used as a 
guide and not as law. ‘That is the reason, 
ilso, that some of the exceptions and quali 


fications found in the rules might better have 


been omitted. Every cataloger knows that 
there is a time to disregard or go beyond the 
rules. Would it not have been preferable to 


at that, and not have tried to codify 


let it go 
exceptions ? 

Let the user be aware, then, that the rules, 

n all their ramifications, need not be applied 


ie Library of Congress has 


too literally l 
ichieved a considerable degree of simplification 
Other libraries may do the same 
follow L. ¢ 

, 


they will apply 


in its cards 


f. instead of trying to exactly 


i not uncommon tailing ) 
judgment and common sense 


Winifred 


icir own good 
n the the code 


{. Johnson 


interpretation of 


{rmy VM edi al ba 


rary 


New Venture in Subject Cataloging 


m the stood more eas than cards with greate1 
lakes letail The st vestiges of “bibliographical 
ise OF staloging cat ve seen im imprints collations 
ution und notes For consideration in this review 
nding | shall limit my examples to a tew of the more 
nting ommon card notes 
The In two shy ents of proot sheets, bibliog 
large raphy notes in 64 forms were counted. Of 
. Wa these, SO note uippeared only once, two notes 
upor vere Se 7 times ind one app ired 72 
the eimes t wo seem that this is extravagant 
mn the iboration, especia since more and more 
ty t brarians re ming to consider indiscrin 
| ite b I notes S seless Why not 
tous se forn notes n Eng sh except w hen in 
rh mort , tion ot the bibliography 
those e cont Ve ' rhe Vv" ng ise n the book 
5s an eing ¢ 9 ve , 
r tn ( ver title otes st ten to verdone 
vine } ex ( R ( rr V/ ; Di 
“US " ‘ title nm eniry nad the to low 
en g not Cover title: Concise Maori diction 
ent An r titie t I given for 
ince ( . 2 \l " na Sor e the cover! 
mor title not s nothu new ond on repeats 
e of } t te ( trequentiy iv n 
° \ w ft $ ( they not be indled 
n aq t the s¢ t simple torm notes in 
mes Eas Q a she mate ne ed 
spite erte 
j Lil ( Sut if 
it Cu / if A Rep led f 
. Lil ( Print Car ! 
the \ ] ) W | t 5s 41 

S , : 

s t ‘ ‘+ ft ent 
ot r + ¢ < / ts supple 
tior et c +2 40 scl . 
ail . ke ' evret that 
ed I 2 A: , - posals for 

’ 7 ‘ ss ) con 
5 t t ve T Per 
, . t é ett ts \ I Ke s n n 
a ey n spite of the yn 
| ‘ ¢ the task of ng it 
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In the meantime, however, the Library ot 
Congress, ever mindful of its great responsi 
bilities as the national library of the United 
States and one of the major libraries of the 
vorld, has undertaken the production of a sub 


The 


tor 


ject index to its current Author Catalog. 


resulting Subject Catalog, now appearing 


the fir me, is another notable example ot 
the library's continuing efforts to improve and 
enlarge the bibliogr iphical access to its col 
lections 

annually 


the 


, : , 
Issued quarterly and cumulated 


] 


with larger cumulations projected for 


the Subject Catalog corresponds to 


similar issues of the duthor Catalog. It is 
not a true index, however, for there are dif 
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Unlike the quarterly 
and annual cumulations of the duthor Cata 


ferences in coverage 


log which include all cards printed by the 
Library of Congress during the period cov 
ered regardless of the imprint date of the 
material described, the Subject Catalog is 
limited to imprints of the past two years in 
its quarterly issues ind to imprints since 
Jan I, 1945 in its annual cumulations 
Belles-lettres are excluded from the quarter 
lies but included in the annuals. Presumably 
those who bear editorial responsibility for the 
Subject Catalog have determined to their own 
satistaction that these difterences in scope 
are desirable and justifiable and that any 


i | 
omissions which result from these policies are 


» potential users of the 


talog In the absence of any evidence to the 


of little significance t 


contrary we must accept their judgment 
he subject captions in the catalog are I 
brary ot Congress subject headings taken from 
the tracings on the unit printed cards lhe 
entries under each heading are reproduced 
trom the type set for catalog cards, abbre 
viated by the omission of all notes and tra 
ings S references are included in both 
quarterly issues and annual cumulations, but 
see aiso reterences appear only in the annual 
volumes It should be noted that in the 
quarterly issues, subdivisions of base head 
ings are omitted trequentiy w hen there are 
only a few titles” to be listed under the sub 


divisions Such titles are entered under the 


vase headings without subdivision, however 


A special feature is the list of magazines and 


journals under the torm heading Perios ils 
Individual Titles 
Exhaustive criticism of the Subject Catal 
whose first cumulation has yet to appear, is 
indoubtedly premature We may be sure that 


ts editors are still experimenting to find the 


; : 
patterns best suited to a catalog of this type 
und later issues are certain to reflect the re 


sults of these experiments and criticism based 
upon the experiences of the users of the cata 
log \ tew observations on the present issue 


may not De out of order how ever 


| 

k rst of ill there seems to De a ontradK« 
tion betw een the expressed editor i pol cv as 
outlined in the introduction ind the practice 


n the catalog itselt Although subdivisions 


ot headings under which only a few titles 
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ATOMY, ARTISTIC instead of 
IGICAT Although the head 
{UMORS, ANIMAL was aban 


usefulness to the librarian in reference work, 
cataloging, and perhaps book selection is ap 
parent enough, but enterprising librarians will 
not be slow to discover added uses. What the 
ultimate effect of this new catalog may be 
upon the future of the present costly subject 
analysis in library card catalogs cannot yet 
be foreseen, but it would be unrealistic to 
suppose that it will not in time have some. 
Indeed, if the Subject Catalog tollows in the 
footsteps of its predec essor, the duthor Cata 
log, its impact upon library methods and tech 
nique may result in a variety of new practices 
and added economies. 

4 worthy venture has been well launched, 
und the world of learning owes the Library of 
Congress another debt of gratitude. It is to 

hoped that the Subject Catalog will receive 
the support it so justifiably deserves; indeed, it 
is hard to conceive that any library attempt 
ing to give maximum service to its serious 
isers can afford to be without this newest 
dD bliographical tool Carlyle J. Frarey, Col- 

ge of the City of New York Library. 
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mportant than the findings of textual criti 
cism itself or than the detailed knowledge of 
the minutiae of printing in the early centuries. 
At its best it has made some fairly impor 
tant contributions to our knowledge of the 
methods of work of the fifteenth-century 
I uropean printers and to our understanding of 
the plays ot Shakespeare. At its worst, it has 
degenerated into an empty pedantry that has 
robably done no real harm to sound scholar 
ship except, perhaps, to help support the arti 
I il price structure of the rare-book market 

For Dr. Greg the task of descriptive bibli 
ography is to “reconstruct for each particu 


lar book the history of its life, to make it 


reveal in its most intimate detail the story of 
ts birt! und adventures as the material ve 
hicle of the living work.” ‘To Copinger: de 


scriptive bibliography is, somewhat pompously 
the grammar of literary investigation,” but 
most workers in the field would probably 
iwree with Lawrence Wroth that “the end 


of bibliographica 


inalysis is the elucidation of 
the history of texts . .. not an end but a 
means, a process in the study of the trans 
mission of texts Whatever definition of 
the objectives of descriptive bibliography one 
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may accept, or whatever opinion one may hold 
as to its ultimate significance certainly there 
is no better statement of the rationale under 
the 


Bowers’ first chapter, in 
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Florentine firm of the fifteenth century 


In recognition, then, of the growing need 


for standards of uniformity in bibliographical 
aes ription those n h irge of the Rosenhb i“ h 
Fellowships at the University of Pennsylvania 
departed trom their usual practice of inviting 
one scholar each year to present the fellow 
sh p rddresses, and for the 1940-47 series Wi 
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wholly achieved Each of the three is cor 
vinced that the problems peculiar to the ma 
terials of his own field of specialization mak 
iny real common denominator extremely diff 
cult to discover Indeed 


even Bowers. whose 
hook is an attempt to establish rather thant 


approach 
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of the field, but that it will supplant the older 
works or settle the long-standing arguments 
as to forms of description is hardly to be 
expected. 

Of the 
these two volumes, those expressed by Dr 


variety of opinions expressed in 
Wroth seem to the reviewers the most sane, 
Not only 


made valid and important distinctions among 


penetrating and balanced has he 
the several types of Americana and the need 
for variation in standards of detail in bib 
liographic description, but also he has cogently 
nsisted that bibliography is never an end in 
itself, that its practices and procedures must 


always be adjusted tq the larger ends it 
serves. 

Is it too much to hope that bibliographers 
will some day give up their lengthy arguments 
over definitions and techniques in favor of a 
critical appraisal of what they have achieved 
up to date? 


throw any light upon the processes of graphic 


If descriptive bibliography can 
communication in society, the techniques it 
has developed for the study of earlier cen 
turies should be transferable to similar prob 
with new 
habits of 


lems arising today in connection 


media of communication and new 
publication. The problem which descriptive 
bibliographers have in common with all others 
working in the field of graphic communication 
is that of promoting the effective social utili 
zation of the graphic record of society. If the 
knowledge so painfully wrung from a study 
of the errors of sixteenth-century printers can 
not supply us with techniques and insights ap 
slicable to the new 


bibliographic problems 


| 
rising today, has it any virtue other than the 
lubious one of satisfying antiquarian curio 
sity ?—.Margaret E. Egan and Jesse H. Shera 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi 
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Appointments 
(Continued from page 357 


The School of Librarianship, University ¢ 
Berkeley, has announced the fof 
teaching st 


California, 
lowing appointments to its 
Reuben Peiss has been named associate p 
tessor. Mr. Peiss was acting special assist 
in the Acquisition and Distribution Division 
the U.S. Department of State, and has he 
positions at the Library of Congress and ft 
Harvard College Library. William Berna 
Ready will serve as instructor. He has taugl 
at the Universities of Manitoba and Minne 
sota, and for five years served on the staff 
the Cardiff (Wales) Public Library 

Dr. Harold Lancour, assistant director ¢ 
the University of Illinois Library School, wil 
England during the 1950-51 
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BINDING PERIODICALS 


@ Careful collation and reporting of incom- 
plete volumes 


@ Sewing adaptable to the kind and condi- 
tion of the paper 


@ Expert handling of special work—hinging plates, restoration of old 


leather bindings, portfolios, etc 
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